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| Gortschakoff has broken out under a new form, on the 
POLITICAL AN D SOCIAL NOTES. occasion of the question of the candidature for the Throne 


=v 
HE hostile attitude of the orth German Gazette has 


betrayed the violent resentment felt by Prince Bis- 
marck on account of the hospitable reception the Hano- 


verian deputation found at Copenhagen, The threatening 


articles. 
by the Chancellor, but they have not been approved by 
the Court. Both the Emperor and the Crown Prince 
disapprove these manifestations, and the MMadgeburg 
Gazette, which is not unconnected with Court circles, has 
published several articles censuring its contemporary. 
But the Chancellor guides the policy of Germany, and 
not the Emperor ; the threats of a submissive press must 
not, therefore, be dismissed as of no importance. The 
Danish Minister at Berlin was very anxious to complain 
officially of the tone of the Worth German Gazette, but 
having discovered that the articles were inspired, pru- 
dently held his peace. Prince Bismarck has been further 
annoyed by the journey of the Archduke Louis~ Victor 
(brother tothe Emperor of Austria) to Brunswick, which was, 
as it is stated, undertaken to examine the medizval 
curiosities in the museum there. As the Arch- 
duke has no German sympathies, it is alleged- that 
he went to Brunswick in order to secure to the. Duke 
of Cumberland the succession to the ducal throne, and 
undertook the mission by the particular request of the 
Royal Family of Hanover. The present Duke of Bruns- 
wick is seventy-three years of age, and now that the 
German Chancellor has shown himself so sensitive with 
regard to Denmark and the Duke of Cumberland, the suc- 
cession to the little duchy assumes more than its due 


- importance. It will be difficult simply to annex Brunswick 


to Prussia, as the population is entirely hostile to such a 
measure. Eventually the country will probably be made 
a Reichsland, \ike Alsace-Lorraine. But in no case 
will the Duke of Cumberland be allowed to succeed to 
the throne, 


THE contest which has been smouldering since the 
Congress of Berlin betweén Prince Bismarck and Prince 





of Bulgaria. The election of Prince Dondoukoff- 
Korsakoff, as well as that of Prince Charles of Roumania, 
though it has been mentioned in the papers, has never 
been seriously intended.. The chances of Prince Vogo- 


rides, reco ed by the Ps 
ee ‘france and Italy, are 


pantlls hopeless: There remain, then, Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg, the candidate of Prince Gortschakoff and 
of the Russian Court, and Prince Arnolphe of Bavaria, 
who is befriended by Prince Bismarck, and approved of 
by Count Andrassy, and even by the Cabinet of St. 
James’s. Prince Arnolphe does not belong to a reigning 
family of one of the Great Powers, as Bavaria is not 
one of them. Prince Bismarck wished to be civil to the 
House of Bavaria in thus encouraging the new-born 
ambition of the Empress of Austria’s nephew. The 
Prince immediately went off to St. Petersburg, in order 
to obtain the Emperor Alexander’s good graces, and 
thus personally to counteract the hostile influence of 
Prince Gortschakoff, whom it is wished to humiliate by 
causing the Czar to reject the candidate who has been 
his Chancellor’s favourite from the commencement of 
the war up to the present date. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the complacent optimism of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s assurances as to the Treaty of Berlin, the 
obstacles to its execution continue to accumulate, 
Because the Turkish and Greek Governments had 
appointed delegates .to consider the question of a rec. 
tification of the Turco-Greek frontier, it was rashly hoped 
that this formidable question was in a fair way of settle- 
ment. But it now turns out that there is an almost 
irreconcilable divergence of views between the delegates 
of the two Powers. Greece insists on the line traced by 
the Berlin Congress, from the valley of Salambria to that 
of Kalamas, as being obligatory on the Porte, while the 
latter declares it could not accept such a line without 
depriving itself of all means of defence at that part of 
its frontier. ‘The object of the rectification should, ac- 
cording to the Turkish delegates, be the restoration of 
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that the extension of frontier desired by the Greek 
Government would probably increase the.amarchy which 
prevails there rather than diminish it. There does not 
seem to be any disposition.on the part of either Power to 
settle the matter by a compromise, and it is probable that 
the signitaries of the Berlin Treaty will have to intervene 
in order—to use the words of the Treaty—to “facilitate 
the negotiations.” But little is to be hoped for from an 
intervention of this sort, and whatever may be the imme- 
diate result, the question will certainly lead to serious 
complications in the future. The aspiring little Greek 
kingdom will take what it can get, but only as an instal. 
ment of what it regards as its lawful inheritance, hoping 
at some more favourable opportunity to make a further 
advance towards the ancient capital of the Greek 
Emperors. ‘To do this the Greeks would have to fight 
inch by inch, not only against Turks, but against Bul- 
garians and Albanians, both of which nationalities occupy 
extensive districts in the intervening territory. The 
Albanians, indeed, are already striving to form a semi- 
independent vassal State of their own under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan, and this is the reason of the obstinate 
resistance they have made to the cession of Podgoritza 
to Montenegro. ‘Though they have no representative at 
any of the European Courts, they have powerful advo- 
cates in Italy: the Minister of Financein the Cairoli Cabinet, 
Seismit Doda, and the popular and influential deputy 
Crispi, are both Albanians, and an_ ancient and consider- 
able Albanian colony exists in Southern Italy to this day. 
The Italian Government, it is true, positively denies that 
it has given the Albanians any support ; but official 
denials have lost much credit of late, and the Italian 
people have not yet recovered their disappointment at 
not having received any share of the Turkish spoil distri- 
buted at the Berlin Congress. 


THE situation of the forces under the command of 
General Roberts is a serious one. They are scattered 
over a wide tract of country, one hundred and _ thirty 
miles from their base at Kohat, with the slenderest. of 
communications. Under the most favourable. circum- 
stances the position of troops in such a case would be 
attended with considerable danger. ‘The line of commu- 
nication and a force in reserve are points that have been 
insisted on by commanders and strategists from all time, 
whether attacking or repelling an enemy ostensibly only 
in their front, or on entering a hostile country. But 
here we have a bedy of men numbering some three 
thousand, in the: centre of a district known and already 
proved to be hostile, surrounded on all sides by enemies, 
the territory: im their rear occupied and held by the 
Waziris, who have lately on more than one occasion 
shown ‘their~ dishke toius; notably at Dera Ismail Khan. 
‘To:add ‘to the »gravity of the danger, a report from the 
special correspondent of the Standard informs us that 
the Mongol tribes .are assembling in large numbers, and 
that Brigadier-Gtneral Thelwall has telegraphed for rein- 
forcements, so ‘that: both the positions at Peiwar and Khost 
are threatened. ‘Sheuld:General Roberts be forced toretire 
from ‘Khost; which, notwithstanding his victory, seems at 
present the only course:open ‘to him, the effect on the law- 
less tribes will be disastrous to the prestige of British.arms. 
But even this would be better than the:present dangerous 
isolation. Until it is known whether General Roberts on 
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as weeks must elapse before they can arrive at the front, 4 
and! ahgil they "do so, as our contemporary says, “ the — 
troops at present in the valley must hold their own as — 
best they may.” It behoves General Roberts to concen- — 
trate his forces, and at all hazard keep his line of com- — 
munications open. Peiwar, Khurum, and Thull must be ~ 
held, and ‘it is to be hoped that those in authority will see — 
the-necessity for immediate action, and not, asis too often — 
the case, play at battledore and shuttlecock, one office — 
‘with another, until it is too late. It might be well to note 
that as all telegrams received by the Standard from the 
Khurum force are countersigned by General Roberts, it 
is evident that the General himself recognises the gravity 
of the situation. 


THE mission of M. Rosetti to the Powers has been 
described from one point of view only. It is asserted 
that he is to represent to the Governments of France, 
England, and Germany that their mistrust of Roumanian 
intentions with regard to the removal of the disabilities of 
the Jews is unfounded, since the Prince has pledged his 
Royal word to carry out the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin as soon as the Constitution will permit, and there- 
fore to urge them to accredit-their Ministers to Bucharest 
at once. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that while M. Rosetti is travelling over the Continent, 
the agitation against the admission of the Jews to equal 
civil rights is being promoted in Roumania. We can 
find no distinct pledge of the description mentioned by 
M. Rosetti; on the contrary, the history of the past few 
months only proves that the Roumanian Government is 
availing itself of every loophole afforded by the Constitu- 
tion and by the laws of the country to avoid carrying out 
its obligations. The suggestion that the Powers will always 
be able, if the Prince does not keep his alleged promise, 
to recall their Ministers, is a plausible one ; but we must 
remember that to break off diplomatic relations with a 
friendly State is a very serious matter,.and that it will be 
much inore difficult to obtain compliance with the usages 
of civilised nations from Roumania when once she has 
been diplomatically recognised by the great Powers than 
it is at present, France and England have only to 
adhere to a policy of passive resistance to ensure the 
Berlin stipulations being carried out. Later, a course of 
active and. almost hostile interference would be required 
to attain the same result. 


Our news ftom Vienna confirms the intelligence 
already received of a satisfactory solution of the Podgo- = 
ritza difficulty. Prince Nikita has ordered his troops to 7 
withdraw from the Turkish frontier, and the Turkish 
Pasha has likewise retreated beyond Bajowa. 


WueN the Diplomatic Corps was received at the 
Quirinal on New Year's Day, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador, after expressing his Imperial master’s best | 
wishes for the prosperity of the King and Queen of Italy, 
added “that the Emperor and the — nation fully 
trusted in the loyalty of Italy.” 


It is asserted that the Empress of ‘annie. will, afier 
all, not come to England this-winter. 


So long ago as November 23rd we were able to 
announce that the departure of General Kaufmann for St. 
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repeatedly announced. his approaching arrival, and, 
only last week, the WVovwse Vremya gave out 
that the Governor-General would begin a conference 
with the Chinese Ambassador respecting — the 
Kulja Question “ towards the end of December,” Russian 
style. Mr. Gordon Bennett’s telegram from Tashkent 
shows, however, that General, Kaufmann is: still. working 
at his post, and even if he travelled post-haste he could 
not reach St. Petersburg in less ‘than a fortnight. ‘The 
announcements of the Russian Press are consequently 
idle rumours, which the public will do well to receive with 
caution for the future. It is hardly conceivable that 
General Kaufmann would expose himself to the dangers 
and discomforts of a journey across the Kara Kum at the 
worst season of the year, and the most likely probability 
is that he will either return in April, when’ the weather is 
warmer and the sledge roads good, or that he will defer 
his departure until after the cessation of the spring floods. 
So far as his successor, General Krijanovsky, is concerned, 
we may add that he arrived last Sunday at St. Petersburg | 
from Orenburg, where he has been engaged putting his 
-affairs in order, and that he will take a prominent part in 
the forthcoming deliberations om the Chinese question, 
which will commence without the personal assistance of 
the Governor-General of Turkestan. 


THE Russian Minister.of Education is about to. esta- 
blish in Turkestan.a large number of elementary schools, 
particularly in the districts of Tashkend and Samarcand. 
The teachers for these schools will receive four hundred | 
roubles a year if located in a town, and three hundred 
if in the country. Lodging and other necessaries will be 
furnished to them free by the military authorities, and 
they will be allowed post hire in travelling about the 
country. An extra gratuity of \fifty roubles will be given 
them by the Russian:Synod if. they teach singing in their 
schools. 


We hear that as soon as the Afghan difficulty is 
closed, the Emir of Bokhara. will pay a visit to St. 
Petersburg, having been especially invited thither by 
the Czar. It is also reported that universal military con- 
scription is about to be introduced by Russia among 
the Kirghiz and other nomads in Central Asia. It is 
calculated that this measure will raise the army of 
Turkestan by 200,000.men, for the most part self- 
supporting. 

THE larger commercial centres!:of Germany are by 
no means in favour of Prince’: Bismarck’s: proposal to 
return to protective duties.  In:teply to the ‘Manifesto 
of the Two Hundred ‘and: Four,” as the petition for 
protection: is termed im Prussia,:an address» is being 
circulated’ in the seaport towns demanding free-trade, 
and pointing out that the numerous middle class. which 
lives on fixed incomes, the small zentiers, and the 
agriculturists: would largely suffer’ by an introduction of 
high duties on imposts. a 3 


WE understand that the movements of the Chinese 
reinforcements towards the Mongolian frontier have not 
escaped the.attention of the Russian Government, and 
that additional troops are. already on their way to the 
Pacific, to .strengthen. the, -force.at Vladivostock. This 
force consists of no. less. than 10,000 men, embracing a 
battalion. of; rifles, some. excellent. Cossack. artillery, a 
rocket ,eorps, and, the uswal., number of cavalry and 
infantry soldiers, The great danger, however,, is that, 
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the army of the Pacific might get entangled and 

most point of the projection, and, consequently, a second 
force is to be established as a reserve at Blagovestchensk, 
and a third on the shores of Lake Baikal. 

Tue Russian Press is. never so good in its leading 
articles as when dealing with foreign affairs, The 
newspapers. of the past week have contained long and 
elaborate leaders on the distress in this country, and the 
Moscow Gasette, in particular, has been at heroic pains to 
pile up columns of pessimist facts culled from the English 
provincial press, The moral of the whole matter is, 
according to our Russian confrdres, that the depression. in 
trade and the consequent distress have been caused by 
our feeble foreign policy, which has retarded the solution 
of the Eastern Question, and kept open a political agita- 
tion that promises to disturb Europe for another genera- 
tion. “Russia has suffered severely from this malignant 
foreign policy,” asserts the A/oscow Gasette, “but she is 
now outgrowing the evil, and on that account can afford 
to regard with complacency England sinking in the toils 
of her own creating.” 


ALTHOUGH the Italian Government has distinctly repu- 
diated any desire to annex Albania, ard this repudiation, 
no doubt, fairly represents the state of feeling among 
moderate politicians in Italy, there are no less: than 
nine secret committees agitating in favour of annexation 


‘in the country itself. They are established at Durazzo, 


Bagolussi, Tyran, Vallona, Delvino,  Berat, Dukatz, 
Klissova, and Alessio. The chiefs of these committees 
have agreed to meet at Corfu, in order to discuss: and 
decide on united and immediate action. 


THE commission sent to the Delta of the Danube for 
marking out the new frontier from Ismail to the mouth of 
the Pruth has suspended its labours in consequence: of 
differences of opinion between the Russian and 
Roumanian delegates. The latter claims that the 
limits fixed by the Treaty of Paris should be adhered to, 
while the former would make-the Pruth itself «the 
boundary. 

THE moderate tendencies of Pope Leo XIII. will pro- 
bably result in establishing a Constitutional Church Party 
in the Italian Parliament. Hitherto the Ultramontane 
members have observed an attitude of sombre defiance; 
it is now understood, however, that Count di Masino, 
formerly Syndic of Turin, is forming a Central Catholic 
Party, which will acknowledge the legitimacy of the King 
and of the Italian Constitution, and will oppose the 
Government on strictly parliamentary principles. = 


Tue Oxford Liberal Association’s annual dinner—-the 
great event in the political world of the City of Classics 
—is announced for the 14th inst. Both Sir William 
Harcourt, M.P., and Mr. Chitty, QC. (the. coming 
Liberal candidate at the next General Election), have 
promised attendance, and the banquet will, in addition, 
be attended by the local magnates of Liberal convictions. 
It is anticipated that the evening will be a memorable 
one. Ofcourse the principal feature will be Sir William's 
political speech, which, we may safely presume, will deal 
both with the foreign policy of the Government. abroad 
and the domestic policy at home. y brie 


Mr. Forsrer’s manly and sensible speech at Bradford 
will, we trust, enlighten the less intelligent members of 
the Liberal Party on the full bearing of the Caucus 
system. No more effectual weapon to destroy the re- 
presentation of the people could possibly be invented. 
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‘universal suffrage in order to obtain the return of persons 
who would not have been chosen by the direct popular 
voice. A portion of the French Senate has just been 
elected in this way, and the success of the Republican 
candidates was due not to the mode of election, but to 
the enormous majority of the Republicans. The Caucus 
is nothing but a modification of this system, which was 
introduced by a retrograde Government in order to 
ensure the return of Conservatives. In fact, it is easy to 
imagine a case in which the Caucus would succeed in 
electing representatives of a very small minority only. 
Take an imaginary borough, returning two members, 
with, say, 1000 voters, of whom 600 are Liberals and 400 
Conservatives. In the ordinary state of things, and 
assuming that there were an equal number of abstentions 
on both sides, two Liberals would be returned. Now, 
suppose a Caucus of fiftyto be nominated. As fifty men 
in a small borough are sure to have a number of enemies, 
and local jealousies would come into full play, a number 
of Liberals might abstain from voting for Liberal candi- 
dates, and even vote against them, from private or 
personal causes. It is therefore quite possible that 
twenty-six Conservatives and twenty-four Liberals might 
be returned. The result would be that the borough 
would be represented by two Conservative Members of 
Parliament, since the omnipotent majority of the Caucus 
could, of course, carry both its candidates. And in this 


imaginary case the onerous demands on which the Brad-- 


ford Caucus insists are not considered. Such demands 
would necessarily still further diminish the chance of the 
chosen delegate really representing the voters, and would 
convert the possibility of the return of the minority candi- 
date into a probability. 


THE manifesto of the ‘Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers ” may be taken as expressing the opinion of 
the most intelligent representatives of a trade of which 
the members are all more or less educated. It is a care- 
fully-worded, well-written document, in which we seek in 
vain for a trace of that exaggeration and those appeals to 
the passions which have disfigured so many of the 
Trades Unions’ letters. But the engineers attempt to 
prove the same fallacy in calm temperate English which 
other societies tried to demonstrate by violent and un- 
grammatical rhodomontades. They assume that the 
commercial depression has been caused principally by 
over-production ; they therefore oppose any extension of 
the working-day, which, they say, would. merely cheapen 
the article produced without in the least improving the 
general condition of the trade. This argument would be 
perfectly correct if England were surrounded by a high 
wall, so that every one were obliged to buy their machinery 
from the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and if the 
prosperity of this country did not to a great extent depend 
on its exports. But as matters really stand, the effect of 
diminishing production without also cheapening the goods 
would simply be either to let into England the quantity of 
foreign machinery required to make up the falling off in 
home production, or, which amounts to the same thing, 
to sell less machinery on the Continent and in the 
Colonies. No purchaser, whatever be his nationality, 
will hesitate to buy in the cheapest market. Formerly 
we commanded the Continental and Colonial markets, 
and were able to sell machinery at our own prices. Now 
that foreign competition has driven us out of some of 
them, and protective duties cut of many more, it would 
surely be little short of insanity to diminish the quantity 
of goods we produce in order to restore the trade. We 
should simply mate our foreign friends a present of those 
customers who still remain to us, and encourage Cor- 
tinental manufacturers to compete with us at home, 
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UNCONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


T is always useful for those who wish to form impartial — 
opinions on political questions to set about the ~ 
formation of those opinions a little in advance. When — 
the question is once formally put, when it becomesa ~ 
recognised test of Party allegiance, it is difficult for all but 
very judicially-minded people to consider their answer — 
fairly. They must back their side, and, if they have any © 
hesitation about the matter, they feel that the moment is ~ 
not very well chosen for its display. But before the Shib- 
boleth is actually made a Sbibboleth, there is no such 
constraint. There is then some possibility of the case 
being discussed on its merits, and of opinions being 
formed on it in something like cool blood. 

The question of what is and what is not Unconstitu- 
tional Government seems to be at present in this state, 
though it is somewhat rapidly passing out of it. Mr. 
Forster’s speech at Bradford last Monday shows that in 
all probability the Opposition will make the charge of 
unconstitutional action a very strong point in their 
electioneering programme for the campaign which must 
soon open. Being as he is one of the most able, moderate, 
and generally-respected members of the late Government, 
Mr. Forster, despite, or perhaps because, of the differences 
which separates him from a certain section of his own 
Party, is a very fair gauge of the state of general opinion 
in that Party. The Member for Bradford expresses a 
distinct opinion that the Constitution has been broken in 
the spirit if not in the letter on three occasions by the 
present Government—that is to say, in the matter of the 
bringing Indian troops to Malta, in the matter of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, and in the matter of the 
Afghan War. His principle is that on such important 
occasions the representatives of the people and, if need 
be, the people themselves must be consulted, and that if 
this is not done the Constitution, not, perhaps, in letter, 
but certainly in spirit, is violated. 

There are two weak points in the technical part of this 
contention of Mr. Forster’s which professed defenders of 
the Government might press against him, but of which 
we need not take great account. Mr. Forster could be met 
by saying that Parliament was consulted, sooner or later, 
on all these points, and his confession that the letter of 
the Constitution may not have been infringed might be 
insisted on as a proof of weakness. This, however, 
would forour purpose be chicanery. We can give Mr. 
Forster the benefit of full allowance on these points. He 
evidently does not mean to insist on the special Acts of 
Parliament which, it was once contended, were set at 
nought by the Maltese Expedition, or to dwell on the 
details of the quarrel-with Shere Ali. His contention is 
a general one that political measures of great moment 
ought not to be undertaken without the consent of Parlia- 
ment being first obtained... We are not sure that his 
words do not go even further than this, and that they do 
not signify a necessity of freshly consulting the electors as 
to their opinion. This theory is one which need not, 
whether in itself or in the examples on which it is based, 
be viewed from a merely Party standpoint. It is well 
known that at least one professed Liberal organ expressed 
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considerable admiration for the stroke of introducing 
Indian troops into Europe, while questioning its legality. 
It is also notorious that not merely this measure, but 
others, which Mr. Forster mentions, and especially the 
Afghan War, have been disapproved by those who enter- 
tain no doubt whatever of their abstract legality. 
We have said that we do not insist as against Mr. 


Forster on his admission that ink and parchment will 


scarcely wear him out. But it is not unfair to infer from 
this admission that he thinks the independent action of 
Ministers ought to be made unconstitutional if it be not 
unconstitutional now, an opinion which some of his friends 
have openly expressed. That is to say, the supposed un- 
constitutional acts are such as it is proposed in the in- 
terests of English liberty to forbid. Now we suppose 
that no one will maintain that it is in the interests of 
English liberty to make Parliamentary Government an 
absurdity. And yet if we take Mr. Forster’s words literally 
this and nothing else is what he istending to. Let us be 
admirers or abhorrers of the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
and the policy of Lord Lytton, whichever we are we must 
admit that cases will arise where somewhat similar acts 
(better justified or less intrinsically objectionable if it be 
wished) may become necessary or advisable. Such acts 
on Mr. Forster’s principles must not be done without the 
project being submitted to and ratified by Parliament. 
But, further, it must be admitted that whether or no these 
particular acts would have been made of none effect by pre- 
vious discussion in Parliament, it is quite conceivable that 
other such acts might be of a nature to be so defeated. Thus 
English Ministers in the future would have their hands 
tied. On the one hand, measures of the utmost import- 
ance might be unconstitutional if not previously submitted 
to Parliament; on the other, they might be obviously 
impracticable and useless if they were so submitted. Is 
it, we should like to ask Mr. Forster, advisable to handi- 
cap English Governments in their possible conduct of 
the affairs of the country by forcing them to play cartes 
sur table against adversaries who have all the advantages 
of the game? 

But there is another point to consider. Mr. Forster’s 
words show us that there are cases where he would not 
even allow the previously obtained consent of Parliament 
to absolve a Minister. He. expressly states that the 
votes of confidence, of indemnity, or whatever they 
may be termed, of the present Parliament are of no, 
or next to no effect, because the country does not, as he 
thinks, agree with them. ‘This seems to be a more sur- 
prising theory than the other; for unless a general 
election is to be procurable at any moment by 
request of half-a-dozen members of Parliament, like a 
general meeting at the request of half-a-dozen malcontent 
members of a club,. it seems difficult to judge how Mr. 
Forster’s plan of absolution is to work. An enterprising 
member might during a campaign demand that the plan 
of every battle should be submitted to Parliament, and 
insist on a general election to take the sense of the 
country on it. This is not mere exaggeration; it is a 
perfectly simple statement of the evils which would 
necessarily follow such a perversion of representative 
government as that which Mr. Forster wishes to set 
up. The whole principle of such government is that 
Ministers in such matters as these should be free to act, 
but responsible (with their heads, if necessary) to 
Parliament for their actions. There was nothing in the 
least absurd in the principle, if there was something 
rather comic in the circumstances, of the famous demand 
for Lord Beaconsfield’s impeachment. It was the proper 
way in which to express the complaints which a certain 
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section of the Opposition have constantly made of the 
Premier’s action, and those who, agreeing with these 
complaints, laughed at this way of putting them, simply 
showed themselves to have no comprehension of Con- 
stitutional Government. If it be said that the time for 
impeachments is past, and that we must make it impossible 
for Ministers to act wrongly, instead of punishing them 
for so acting, that is simply a confession that Constitu- 
tional Government isa failure ; for it is clearly hopeless 
to bring about this impossibility without also making all 
action in difficult times impossible. 

It seems to be of no small importance that the 
objections to this new-fangled view of Constitutionalism 
should be generally understood. Englishmen are 
naturally and rightly jealous of their liberties. But they 
are not, we should suppose, anxious to make government 
impossible in their desire to prevent its powers being 
abused. If a new Petition of Right, or something of 
the kind, were resolved on, expressing Mr. Forster’s views, 
it could, as a matter of practice, have only one of two 
results—either the deadlock we have already depicted, or 
else the regular issue of Bills of Indemnity to Ministers 
whenever the country happened to be in difficult relations 
with foreign Powers. ‘The risk of the former result would 
be a little too tragic, and of the latter a good deal too 
farcical, to be incurred without much weightier cause 
than any yet shown. 


THE SENATORIAL ELECTIONS IN FRANCE, 


HE victory of the Republicans on Sunday last can 
hardly be over-estimated. A crushing majority, 
almost entirely composed of the well-to-do classes, has 
sanctioned their past policy and enabled them henceforth 
to minister, in peace and confidence, to the wants of the 
country. The obvious mood of France since the 16th 
of May conspiracy, coupled with such pieces of national 
good fortune as the Exhibition, the success of which 
naturally added to the prestige of existing institutions, 
rendered the general result of the Senatorial Elections a 
foregone conclusion. But not even M. Gambetta him- 
self could have anticipated its transcendent proportions. 
Universal suffrage, indeed, had many times affirmed 
its partiality for Republican institutions; but although 
universal suffrage is the keystone of any political edifice 
in France, it could not be said to be an accurate repre- 
sentation of that class of voters without whose sanction 
the Republic could not possibly be founded. The Bour- 
geoisie is still the governing class amongst our neigh- 
bours ; it consists of all the elements, great and small, 
that are akin to property. The Bourgeoisie can do 
nothing without the people ; but the people are deprived 
of creative power in politics unless they are supported by 
the Bourgeoisie. Not more than ten years ago a wide 
chasm still separated proletarians from the middle class ; 
it required the consummate tact of M. Gambetta, as well 
as a feeling of common danger, to bridge it over. When 
M. Gambetta spoke of the necessity of forming a new 
social stratum, he was derided even by serious and thought- 
ful minds; Zs nouvelles couches was, for a time, a standing 
joke. Events now show how shrewd in his forecasts was 
the leader of the majority. He knew that in a country 
where property is so extensively divided, the popular 
classes and the Bourgeoisie could only be estranged from 
each other by a mistaken notion* of their interest. In 
reality, two-thirds of the French people are Bourgeois 
in the practical sense of the term ; almost every peasant 
is a landowner, and as such he is far more the type of a 
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gorerning: vel riguieesiel ciel The time seems to 
have come for the removal of all subjects of misunder- 
standing on this score amongst the majority of French- 
men ; every section of the nation has now given unquali- 
fied assent to the present form of government, and for 
the first time France can steer clear of Monarchical rocks 
and Bonapartist shoals. 

When one glances back at the history of French 
politics since the Franco-German war, its vicissitudes and 
contradictions are so striking that it appears almost a page 
of fiction. There is no more extraordinary record in the 
political annals of France than this sequence of struggles 
between the nation represented by the Republicans and 
a motley faction of so-called Conservatives, now effec- 
tually terminated by the return of 2 Liberal majority in 
the Senate. M. Gambetta and the leading spirits of the 
Party have had, no doubt, many an anxious and bitter 
hour to pass before their antagonists were finally worsted; 
but now the ordeal is passed they can hardly regret 
having been compelled to submit to it. A Republican 
Constitution, framed by Republicans, had, perhaps, been 
less tainted with imperfections, and less open to 
paradoxical interpretations; but surely it was beyond 
degree to the advantage of Liberal institutions that the 
establishment of a Constitutional Republic should have 
devolved upon those who hated it. The present Con- 
stitution in France can always be revised, and we have 
no doubt that much of it that is incompatible with the 
proper working of free institutions will in time be 
modified ; but the fact that these very partisans of the 
Empire and the Monarchy, whose avowed purpose it was 
to re-establish a personal 7égime, in whose hands rested 
the executive power, who could at any moment call out 
the army and plagiarise the coup d'état of 1851, were 
forced, by the mere pressure of public opinion, to eschew 
sinister desig.is; and to give the strength of law to the 
institutions they abhorred. ‘This fact, we say, stands as 
the most memorable token of the change that has come 
over the political leanings of France. During these 
last seven years of battle, the electors have had 
to thank the Monarchists and Bonapartists for ac- 
quiring a political education in which they had been 
sadly deficient. Power and administration, with 
the extensive means of pressure and oppression that 
centralisation affords to those who govern in France 
were leagued against the sincere expression of universal 
suffrage. In battling against this powerful conspiracy the 
electors learned a lesson of independence. Hitherto the 
Prefect, the Sub-Prefect, the Mayor, and the whole army 
of official functionaries had directed their votes; they 
now had to fight with their former masters. This beyond 
question was the most wholesome test for a nation 
wishing to minister to her own destinies. When the his- 
tory of this remarkable period is written, it will be said 
that Messrs. De Broglie, Buffet, and Fourtou, on the 
whole contributed as much as the Republicans them- 
selves to the foundation of the French Republic. It is 
to be doubted if the several fractions of the Liberal 
Party would have set aside their respective theories and 
‘partialities and formed a compact and powerful majo- 
rity had it not been for the determined cynicism of the 
“men of combat” as they styled themselves. The fusion 
of the’ Imperialists and the Royalists gave birth to that 
sense of discipline which united Democrats of all shades 
under the same banner. The Duc de Broglie and his 
colleague took upon themselves the dirty work of the 
Republic ; they demonstrated their inability to govern, 
and whilst they were giving France and Europe the sight 


of their political impotence, M. Gambetta-was losing no - 
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The Republicans are now all-powerful: ‘Their future. 
is in their own hands. As M. Gambetta observed, shortly: — 
before the’ Senatorial Elections, the period Of peril is — 
passed for the majority in both Houses at Versailles; but. — 
the era which now begins is fraught with difficulties. The — 
Republicans counted on Sunday on a majority of thirty 4 
votes ; this they would’ have reckoned as a brilliant suc- — 
cess. Their expectations were far below the mark. The — 
Senatorial Electors. have sent to Versailles a majority of — 
fifty-seven Liberals. It is to be hoped that this unparalleled ~ 
triumph will not induce the victors to depart from the rules 
of prudence and moderation which they. have hitherto — 
siticily observed, and it is reassuring to see M. Gambetta, 
whose Republicanism is none the less sincere for being — 
sensible, pledging himself and his friends to a policy of 
slow and progressive reform. There is no reason to 
doubt that the majority of the Senate is ‘less politic, and — 
less amenable to discipline, than the majority of the _— 
Chamber of Deputies. The new Senators are for the 
most part unknown to public life: they represent districts. 
with which their past career has been associated. Their — 
fame is of local standing, but nothing better could be — 
desired. They have been able to notice the wantsof — 
the country from a professional point of view, and are 
eminently qualified to judge of the necessity of those admi- 
nistrative and fiscal reforms which are on the orders of the 
day. The attributions of the French Senate are peculiar : 
its task does not precisely consist in controlling, and 
rejecting, if need there be, the laws passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies: the Senate is supposed to place 
its experience at the disposition of the law-makers of 
the Lower House,’ and to improve, not to negative, 
their labours. Seen in this light the French Senate is. 
a valuable factor in the affairs of the State. The 
Senate represents the reserve forces of the French Re- 
public, while the Deputies, together with the Cabinet, 
undertake the active work. It were adventurous to assert 
that no difference will disturb the harmonious working of 
these two chief bodies of the State; but the principles 
that actuate the members of both Houses are so identical 
that any difficulty of the kind will certainly never involve 
the existence of the Government. France, in short, is now 
in full possession of a Parliamentary Government. She 
has nothing to fear from adventurers and plotters; and 
she has enough experience both of liberty and despotism 
to know the boons of the one and the perils of the other. 
Her present rulers will be all the more circumspect in 
the use of their powers. ‘They enlist the favour and 
sympathy of liberal Europe, because they are supposed 
to possess that practical sense without which no free 
nation can hope to prosper and increase. They are sup- 
ported at large because they have shown themselves the 
wisest, They will have no difficulty in justifying these 
golden opinions, for their future conduct need only be as 
shrewd and temperate as was their past action under far 
more adverse circumstances, 








MASTER AND SERVANT. 


T does not follow that because-a strike has been ill- 
advised those who have adopted the measure have 

no ground for grievance. That‘ the sttike'on the part of 
the employés of the Midland Railway has been a failure, 
and therefore: ‘injudicious, is already beginning to be 
apparent. ‘The one chance~of success layin a’ coup de 
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main, in-‘the-hope of pig oes okilaly ae such 
immediate difficulties in the first few hours of the strike 


that concession should be inevitable for the sake of the 
‘traffic. 

For the men’s sake we hope that; shintever may be 
their feelings on the subject, they will return to work 
before their livelihood slips from their grasp. The question 
which they should consider is, not whether they are 
being offered a fair market price for their labour, but 
whether they have any chance hereafter of improving 
that price by a strike under existing circumstances. If 
they find that they have not, they are biting off their own 
noses without inflicting any appreciable injury to their 
adversaries’ faces, and without hope of hereafter repairing 
the damage to themselves. 

We have more sympathy with railway employés than 
with any other class of labour; their work is hard, and 
extended over long hours; their responsibilities heavy, 
and their wages by no means so high for men of their 
calibre and intelligence as those of colliers, iron-workers, 
and other artisans‘and labourers during ordinarily pros- 
perous times. At the same time the laws of supply and 
demand are inexorable. The strike is of itself the best 
test of the market. If the purchasers of labour can get 
what they want elsewhere, in default of their former ser- 
vants continuing to vend their labour at the stated price, 
the employers have proved their case. The broad 
fact remains, that the directors offer a certain price and 
no more, and prove themselves able to get what 
they want, at all events approximately. In the face of 
this, the strike is suicidal, and it is to be hoped that the 
men will see it in that light before they have permanently 
injured themselves and their families to no purpose. 
When their places have all been filled, it will be too late 
to mend, and the last state will be worse than:the first. 

Railway employés are not at present possessed of that or- 
ganisation and unionwhich is to be found in most classes of 
labour and handicraft, yet their position is the strongest, 
perhaps, upon its natural basis, of any sort of employment. 
A union of all railway labour generally would be a most 
formidable opponent for railway capital. So long as 
porters can be found to do guards’ duty on shift, or so 
long as only one subdivision, or part of one, of the labour 
on a line resists the employers, victory must lie with the 
latter. Had the whole of the employés on the linestruck 
simultaneously—engine-drivers, guards, porters, shunters, 
and platelayers—the directors must have closed their traffic 
to a very large extent, if not entirely, fora season. -Mean- 
time they would have been losing income, and have been 
exposing themselves to tens of thousands of actions. Every 
traveller who found himself unable to perform his journey 
by reason of some train not starting as advertised, 
would have had ground of action (according to “ Den- 
ton v. G. N. R.,” 5 E. & B., 860, and other similar 
cases); such-a contingency might mean something very 
like bankruptcy to a company. Even worse than this, 
London might at any time be piaced in a state of -siege 
by an organised strike onthe part of engine-drivers and 
stokers of all the trunk ‘lines —still more so if other 
employés backed them in their struggle. London cannot 
victual itself ; it could not exist in its present dimensions 
without railways as a medium for supplies. The results 
of such a strike, well-organised, might be something 
fearful, both ‘financially, postally, and still: more in the 
matter of the necessaries of life. Yetthe employés would 
be masters of the situation. 

It may be said that. at least the men could not leave 
work without notice, and-that it would be the fault of the 
companies~if’ they employed’-their men for so Short : 
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periods that they could make no sort of provision for loss 
of labour when notice was given of intended discontinu- 
ance. Unfortunately the present state of the law of 
master and servant renders a contract for labour one of 
straw. ‘Till the passing, in 1875, of the new Employers’ 
and Workmen's Act, and of that for Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection to Property, the case was different. ‘Till then ifa 
contract for labour was wilfully broken, and the workman 
by breaking it did indirect damage which he could not 
repay, he was liable to imprisonment by summary pro- 
cess; for accidental default he could not ‘be punished, 
but-only if he said in effect, “I can do what I have con- 
tracted to do; I will not do it; my default will do you 
damage which I cannot make good, though by keeping 
faith I can prevent that irreparable damage.” This was 
equitable. ‘The man who so acted wilfully did in one 
second as much actual damage as if he wilfully smashed 
machinery. 

The gas stokers’ episode at the Old Bailey caused an 
agitation against this law. It was urged that it was 
“unjust to punish civil breach of contract by criminal 
process.” ‘This was plausible, but it ignored the fact that 
if the breach was wilful, causing irreparable damage 
which could be avoided by good faith, such conduct was 
constructively criminal. 

However, the law was amended in deference to 
agitation; but the apprehension of public danger in 
case of sudden breach of contract in certain employ- 
ments, led to the exemption of gas and water companies’ 
employés from the new “civil” aspect of the law of 
contract between master and servant. It was felt that 
they at least must have a tighter hold kept upon them ; 
but no one seems to have realised that railway servants 
should, for public safety, be placed on a similar footing 
of exemption. In one sense, even to, this time, a 
servant is liable to prosecution and punishment if he 
causes, or risks, direct damage by breach of contract ; as, 
for instance, if an engine-driver wilfully deserts his 
engine, conscious that his conduct may endanger life or 
property. But so long as he avoids this, and only does 
indirect damage, the only remedy against him is civil 
process. Under the latter, damages when recovered are 
only a debt; he cannot be even imprisoned subsequently 
upon a judgment summons unless the plaintiff can show 
that the defendant has, or has had, the means of paying 
since the judgment. If the defendant cannot pay for the 
damage he has done, he can laugh at the plaintiff. 

Now let us imagine in some future year an organisation 
of all employés on trunk lines. A general demand for 
rise in wages is sent in and is refused. Next morning, 
by preconcerted signal, not a driver, stoker, or guard is on 
duty on any one of the lines. Even if the strike were 
confined to one line alone, it would be difficult to 
meet it ; but if extended to all the ‘lines thousands 
of travellers would be at the mercy of the em- 
ployés. ‘There would be no time for resistance; the 
men could dictate their own terms. They might be sum- 
moned each and all’for breach of contract, but only in 
the same way as any small debt case in a County Court. 
If they could one and all be made instantly amenable to 
criminal ‘law for any irreparable injury, they would pro- 
bably hesitate’ before taking sucha step ; but civil process 
they can afford-todefy for the sake of the stake for which 
they are playing. “If there were a criminal remedy for an 
act so constructively criminal, the railway companies 
could always guard against such dangers. They 
could decline to engage servants except by the 


‘month or some longer period, which would give 


a fair margin of time for new arrangements ‘when 
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notice was given of the termination of the contract ; 
and if that contract was wilfully broken they could 
instantly set the law in force to compel specific perform- 
ance or compensation for damage, or to inflict punishment 
in default. At present all labour (with the exception of 





' that of gas and water) stands on vantage-ground to capital. 


It can enforce its contracts against the latter, or obtain 
full liquidation of damages If the employer is insolvent, 
and his works stop, cadi# guaestio, his default is not then 
wilful ; but the workman, while able to enforce his own 
dues, can keep his capitalist at arm’s length. He can 
play the game of “heads I win, tails you lose.” Em- 
ployers are beginning to realise this. They no longer 
like to make long contracts for labour, except with 
particular men whom they specially trust. With union 
men they are very shy of so one-sided a bargain. If work 
is slack during a long contract the employé can still 
enforce his claim; if labour falls in value he can still 
draw his wage contracted for at a higher figure; but if 
he sees his way to gain anything by breaking his contract 
he can do so with nothing to fear, if he happens to have 
no household gods to sell up. His tools cannot be levied 
upon. He can levant before process can be served upon 
him ; if served, and if judgment is recorded against him, 
he can disappear, and leave the plaintiff the task of 
hunting for a needle in a bottle of hay. To the 
well-intentioned workman this state of the law is an 
injury. He wants to sell his labour well in advance ; to 
provide for the future and not to live from hand to mouth. 
The capitalist will contract to buy if he can have reason- 
able security for the delivery of the article. Gladly would 
the vendor give security, but what can he give? Good 
names to a bond of incemnity are not easily procured ; 
yet all he wants to secure is his good faith. He is not 
asked to secure his ability, or his health, but only that he 
will keep faith ¢ he can. Formerly he could guarantee 
this in his own person ; now he can no longer give this 
pledge, and the labour market is less free to him in 
consequence. 

Such are some of the reflections which arise from the 
present situation of the Midland strike. Let us be 
thankful that railway servants do not yet know their own 
powers, and that they are deficient in organisation to use 
them. Let us hope that long before the time shall come 
when those powers may be used with deadly effect upon 
the community, the Legislature may have realised that 
whatever exceptional legislation is necessary in the cases 
of servants of gas and water companies is required two- 
fold in the case of those of railway companies, more 
especially of those which are the commissariat of the 
metropolis and of large provincial towns. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT IN 
RUSSIA. 


VEN the least observant must have seen by this time 

that the great despot Empire of the North is passing 
through a grave internal crisis—a crisis which might lead 
to a popular outbreak of some magnitude if the autocratic 
oppressor of the Russian people, and of many other races, 
were suddenly to be foiled in his foreign policy by an 
energetic coalition of European Powers. For many 
months past there have been demonstrations of public 
dissatisfaction and strange deeds of daring violence in not 
a few Russian towns. The old capitals of the Empire, 
as well as its present seat of government—Kieff, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg, together with Odessa, and even Univer- 
sities like Kharkoff, have alternately been the scene of 
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most characteristic manifestations. Not the least 1 = 7 


worthy sign is the coming up of the student class in us 
popular movement. In this country we may think little — 
of the participation of mere youths in a political agitation, 
Abroad, the example of Germany and France between — 


1815 and 1848 teaches us the importance of this intel- 


lectual, enthusiastic, and courageous factor in times of — 


national “ storm and stress.” 


For the nonce, the movement in Russia appears a desule a 
tory one, springing up here and there, and then diving — 
back again into obscurity. ‘The great stolid mass of that — 
long-suffering nation seem morally ice-bound, as it were 
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—most difficult to move. All the more convulsively- | 


energetic is that section which aims at a vast change, 
Extracts from clandestine writings have reached us, in — 


which the men of the upper classes are plainly told that, 
if they do not do their duty towards the cause of freedom, 


the “ war of revenge” will henceforth be waged against 


them, instead of being carried on, as hitherto, against 
the worst types of tyrannic officialism. In other words, 
those classes which more immediately surround the 
Throne are to be driven to decisive action against 
Autocracy. They are informed, under a significant 
threat, that they must step up to the Czar and wring a 
Constitution from him, or else they themselves will have 
to suffer from the wrath of a secret Tribunal! This is 


truly a disturbed state of things under a form of govern- s 


ment which professes to be, before all, a mainstay of 
public order. 

Representative institutions, even though they were not 
established on that principle of equal and direct suffrage 
which only theorists can look upon as the universal 
panacea for all countries, without regard to intellectual 
development, have certainly become the main need of 
Russia. Under some form or other the people of that 
country must be made to occupy themselves with their own 
home affairs, instead of simply serving as the foil for the 
dazzling military enterprises of the Czar and his Court 
clique. In this way only can security be regained for 
Russia as well as for Europe. Had Russia to wait for the 
introduction of representative forms until the political 
education of her peasant masses were completed, she 
would have to wait for ever. She would have to spin round, 
so to say, in a never-ending vicious circle. An autocrat 
takes good care—by forbidding the freedom of the Press, 
the freedom of spirit, the right of meeting for political 
purposes, and by striking terror ever and anon into those 
who show leanings in a progressive direction—not to let 
the masses be “infected” with ideas “subversive” of 
his irresponsible power. Now it isa monstrous proposi- 
tion, one inconsistent with all practical teaching in 
politics, to deduce a justification for a tyrant’s rule from 
the very measures he employs for perpetuating it. Only a 
vapid school of modern pseudo-Liberals indulges in such 
logic, at which oppressors laugh in their sleeves. The 
spirit of generations of free-thinking men rebels against 
that philo-despotic cant. 

At the present moment a reference to some older cases 


of Constitutional aspirations in Russia—merely sporadic. 


though they were—will here be in its proper place. Mr. 
Gladstone, in his new essay in the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century, has refurbished the fable of Russia 


being “nationally young.” The truth is that the Northern — 7 


Empire was established more than a thousand years ago, 
and has ever since been mainly governed on the auto- 
cratic principle. Starting into existence at about the 
same time as the English Monarchy, Russia has, all 
through these ten centuries, not made any advance as 
regards Parliamentary institutions. Self-governing com- 
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monwealths, like Novgorod, Pskow, and Viatka were in 
the sixteenth century overrun, conquered, and brought 
under the sway of the Muscovite Czars. In the same 
way, whatever privileges of self-rule formerly existed in 
the Cossack communities in the south, were, after the 
annexation of those countries in the eighteenth century, 
abolished by the Empress Catherine. In addition, 
serfage was introduced by her in what is now Southern 
Russia, where formerly it had not existed. Thus, Russia 
proper has only been the means of spreading the misery 
of despotism and bondage in proportion to her gradual 
territorial extension. 

After centuries of harsh rule on the part of the Russo- 
Norman founders of the Empire ; after some more cen- 
turies of oppression by the Mongols of the Golden 
Horde, who had conquered the country, we come, in the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century, upon an exceptional 
convocation of a kind of consultative body, for a special 
legislative object, by Ivan IV. A number of the clergy, 
of the landed proprietors, and of men of the merchant 
class met for that purpose. The object desired by the 
Czar being attained, they were dismissed. A similar 
special convocation took place at the advent of Feodor I. 
in 1584. In neither case. did parliamentary institutions 
arise from these occasional meetings. 

After the termination of the long Civil Wars which 
followed upon the extinction of the House of Rurik, a 
sort of States General had of necessity to come together 
for the election of a new dynasty. This body sat, after 
having chosen a monarch from the Romanoff family, from 
1613 until 1619. But again the slight germ of represen- 
tative government was nipped in the bud. For upwards 
of another hundred years Absolutism reigned supreme in 
Russia. 

In 1730, when Peter II., the last of the legitimate 
Romanoffs, died, some aristocratic families made a short- 
lived attempt to bind the Czarina Anna to a Charter. 
The intended Charter, it is true, bore a narrow oli- 
‘garchic rather than a representative and parliamentary 
‘character. Scarcely a fortnight had elapsed when a 
State-stroke did away with this feeble attempt also. Since 
then Russia has once more, during upwards of a century 
and a half, continued under the despotic system. Czars 
have been assassinated—“ walking,” as the Russian saying 
is, ‘‘ with the murderers of their predecessors before and 
with their own murderers behind them ”—but no repre- 
sentative institutions have arisen. Like Peter I. and 
Catherine I, the Empresses Anna, Elizabeth, and 
‘Catherine II., and the Czars Paul, Alexander L, 
Nicholas, and Alexander II. have ruled on the strict 
principle of Absolutism—wmore strictly so, it may be said 
without exaggeration, than any Mongol tyrant of old, or 
any Turkish Sultan had done before the introduction of 
an Ottoman Parliament at Constantinople in 1876. 

The difficulty with which all aspirations to freedom 
have to contend in Russia is the backwardness of the 
vast mass of her people. On the other hand, there is in 
every despotically governed country a kind of facility for 
“uprooting the power of an autocrat, owing to the narrow- 
“ness of the basis on which he stands and of the circle 
‘within which the change can be effected. A palace 
revolution may do it. We have but to glance at a memoir 
which the Emperor Nicholas himself has had published 
‘on the rising at St. Petersburg in 1825 in order to see 
into what danger the autocratic system had been brought 
by a small but energetic group of men who called for a 
Constitution, or who even went to the length of aiming 
at the overthrow of the dynasty. 

Comparatively small causes often determine the course 
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of events. The chains of the Russian nation may again 
be rivetted for years, or they may be broken, according 
to the weakness or the resolution shown by foreign 
Powers in their dealings with the aggressive policy of 
the Czar. We should have imagined that the freedom 
of Russia herself were a subject worth the attention of 
a Liberal statesman; but it seems that it is far more 
important to fabricate out of the compound and dis- 
cordant races that dwell in what is called Bulgaria a 
vassal state of the Czar, and to destroy at the same 
time the but recently formed Parliamentary institutions 
of Turkey, than to confer upon the Muscovite nation 
that freedom of which it stands most in need, and 
which it is certainly not in a position to export into 
foreign countries. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY STRIKE. 


DISPUTE between one of our great railway com- 
panies and an important section of its servants 

must always be a matter of public as well as of private 
interest. The strike of the goods guards and signalmen 
on the Midland Railway is therefore an incident which 
must be regarded in some respects as differing from a 
mere contest between employer and workmen. Very 
probably the struggle will be fought—if, indeed, it has 
not already been fought out—in the same way as other 
struggles of the kind have been ; and if it is so, there can 
be no doubt whatever which side will have the worst of 
it. There were, in fact, almost from the first strong signs 
that the discontented guards felt themselves out- 
manceuvred and over-matched ; and that their ingrained 


"habits of subordination were not to be overthrown by a 


treatment which they nevertheless thought to be unfair. 
It does not, however, follow from this that the public 
ought to accept this result with satisfaction, or that we 
should be content to see the men worsted in a combat of 
mere brute force between them and their employers. If 
they submit they will go back to work smarting under the 
idea that they have suffered a grievous wrong ; and it 
would be idle to think that their best energies will be 
exerted in a service forced upon them in this high- 
handed way. If, on the other hand, they are replaced, 
they must be replaced by inferior men. _ It is true that 
applications for the vacant places—or the places expected 
to be vacant—have been unexpectedly numerous. Pos- 
sibly the applicants may be men of excellent character 
and some ability. But fora railway guard or signalman 
something more than mere ability is required. A man 
may be very intelligent, thoroughly honest, and sufficiently 
industrious, and yet may, or rather must, lack the expe- 
rience and local knowledge essential for the safety of the 
traffic. Whatever turn affairs may take, it is obvious that 
the public convenience will suffer, since the men hitherto 
employed must either stay and grumble, or be succeeded 
by others less competent to do the work. Under these 
circumstances it is more than justifiable for the public to 
look at the present dispute with a view to discerning for 
itself the simple rights of the question at issue. 

The general manager of the line has, on behalf of the 
directors, issued a sort of manifesto, which certainly does 
not improve the case made out for the board. The gist 
of it is that the trip system, to which the men object, is, 
in fact, as favourable for them as the time system, which 
it replaced; and that, as regards extra allowances, they 
would have been made if the guards had applied for 
them. But on the first of these points surely the men 
are more competent to speak than their employers, and 
the men unanimously declare that the new system is not 
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as advantageous as the old, while, on the second point, i it 
is quite incredible that men who were entitled to extra 
wages should during all this time have failed to take them 
merely for want of asking for them. The real fact is that 
the company, having a keen eye—and very. -rightly too— 
for a means of reducing expenditure and cutting down 
wages all round, established a new system in relation to 
the goods traffic, which aggrieved the goods guards 
beyond their power of endurance. The-quesiion, there- 
fore, narrows itself down to this—Were the wages of these 
guards such as could, considering the present state of 
trade, be fairly cut-down to the extent contemplated ? 
And upon this subject, once more the case of the railway 
servants stands upon a different ground from that of 
employés in other trades. The rise in wages which took 
place a few years ago was not, as in the mining and iron 
working districts, the result of greater profits and a 
greater. demand for labour. It was a tardy concession 
made to the demands of men who had long been under- 
paid. The long series of fatal accidents which had 
occurred had directed attention to the subject, and the 
companies were very plainly told that they-must avoid 
these disasters by giving reasonable pay to their servants 
and. adopting reasonable hours. They raised the wages 
and they reduced the hours; and the consequence has 
been: a startling diminution in the number of | railway 
catastrophes. But even at the present moment the pay 
of railway servants is, considering their long apprenticeship 
and their great responsibility, lower than that. of any work- 
men of equal intelligence and honesty. The wages may 
be reduced again by one device or another, and the men 
may not be able to resist. But is it not probable, or 
even certain, that the service will suffer? And is it worth 
while, for the sake of putting a shilling on to the dividend 
payable to the ordinary shareholders, to risk the probabi- 
lity. of inefficient service, and the possibility of a fresh 
crop of. grave disasters ? 


THE CHANT OF THE CAUCUS. 


Down with the Caucus! invention American, 
Silencing surely the popular voice ; 
Down with the Caucus! and then Tom and Jerry can 
Vote as they like for the man of their choice. 
Never were dodges so base and empirical, 
Secret conventions that ne’er see the light; 
Britons shall never be slaves is the lyrical 
Boast, and, egad! the old singer is. right. 


Birmingham tries it and hopes to enlighten us, 
Showing folks how it can influence votes, 

Radical bullies endeavour to frighten us, 
Shouting in vain from their emulous throats. 

Chamberlain swears that there’s nothing so glorious— 
Vows it will seat him when everything fails ; 

Yet, oh! most bumptious “Brum,” this is notorious— 
Britons are not to be hammer’d like nails. 


Cheer, then, for Forster, whose manly veracity 
Caused him on Caucuses boldly to speak. 

Rads down at Bradford bewailed his audacity, 
Hurling defiance at Illingworth’s clique. 

Never was heard such an awful enormity— 
Members of Parliament shouldn’t be tools; 

Bradford we know boasts its pure Nonconformity, 
Why, then, should voters conform to such rules. 

Why should Three. Hundred control the majority, 
When men have gathered themselves for the fray? 

“Men. might. as well vote by. pure seniority, 
Then would. Polonius. carry the. day, 
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Fil up to Forster both Whig and. Combavalian 
Since he declines. to be held..in such thrall, 
Echo his view, ’tis'the only preservative _ 
Of the old liberties dear to us all. : 
This is no question. of Black:'Sea or Bosphorus, 
No Party fight. in ‘the Commons or Peers, .- 
Simply. a. deep degradation and: loss for.us— 
Down with the Caucus where’er it appears ! i 





GREEK AND THE HEAD MASTERS’ CON- — 
FERENCE. 


HE recent Conference of the Head Masters of our 
Public Schools was, to-put it as mildly as we can, 

a trifle startled at the question brought ferward by Mr. — 
Wickham, the Head Master of Wellington College, 
“whether, upon any conditions, it is possible, without 
damage to English education, to make Greek an optional 
subject for a degree at the Universities.” That Mr. 
Wickham’s question was unaccompanied by any practical 
resolution on his part, impresses us with a spice of 
suspicion that he was somewhat wanting, in the courage 
of his own convictions. The support accorded to Mr. 
Wickham’s question was happily not large nor authorita- 
tive, and it was felt by the majority that to eliminate 
Greek from the necessary subjects. of study required for 
a University degree, would necessarily tend to the exclu- 
sion of Greek from. many of the schools which prepare 
for the University, and materially tend to lower the status 
of Greek scholarship in England. In whatever light 
we look at the question put. by Mr. Wickham, we shall 
see new ground for confirming the decision of the Con- 
ference. In England, and especially in this utilitarian age, 
the culture of Greek needs all the protection and privi- 
leges we can secure to it. In this country Greek learn- 
ing suffers most from the fact that it is studied for the 
most part as a means to an end, and not as an end in 
itself, as in Germany, which has chiefly from this cause 
produced a host of Greek scholars of incomparable 
eminence. And now the disadvantage under which the 
culture of Greek is carried on in England is intensified 
by the gradually over-reaching and absorbing claims of 
science, and modern: history, and modern languages, in 
our public and other schools which train for the Univer- 
sities and professions. In such a strain and struggle for 
existence as Greek learning is nowcalled upon to bear, it was 
scarcely a generous thing of Mr. Wickham to propose. what 
reallyamounts to. a method of speedy and certain extinction. 
There can be no question as to the effect on the culture of 
Greek in our schools if the Universities lowered its educa- 
tional status. Schools supplying the: Universities with 
candidates for degrees will supply their pupils. with 
what the University may demand, neither more nor less, 
and the neglect of Greek at Oxford and Cambridge 
would ensure its. neglect in the leading schools of the 
country, and as a further consequence, in the inferior 
schools which follow in the wake of the upper schools. 
But, after all, the real issue of the question never came 
prominently and. fully before the Conference of. the 
Public Schoolmasters. It-was tacitly assumed by many, 
or rather by the majority, that Greek was entitled to hold 
the high position it had so long held as a. means of cul- 
ture in the ancient Universities, and. in the. curriculum.of 
a liberal education, but.no.one. entered into the why and. 
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wherefore, and yet the most conclusive of:reasons can 
be urged why the Universities and’-our great public 
schools, which are the national guardians and depositories 
of our highest culture, should be jealous in ‘the extreme 
in protecting any portion of that highest culture against 
the encroachment’ of modern utilitarianism. The lan- 
guage and literature ofancient Greece have ‘to us -not 
merely an imperishable and priceless interest, but an im- 
perishable and priceless importance forthe development 
of human culture in its very highest form. The language 
of Homer and Demosthenes is not only the most perfect 
of all languages, thus affording to the learner the best 
mental discipline, but it is the key to the most perfect 
forms of literature in every department, for Homer and 
Demosthenes and Thucydides and Plato and Sophocles 
are still our models and our masters.in each of their respec- 
tive departments. ‘*Greek,” writes Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, in a passage as full of beauty as of truth, “was the 
shrine of the genius of the old world, as universal as our 
race, as individual as ourselves, of infinite flexibility, of 
indefatigable strength, with the complication and the dis- 
tinctness of Nature herself, to which nothing was vulgar, 
from which nothing was excluded, speaking to the ear 
like Italian, speaking to the mind like English, with 
words like pictures, not compressed to the closest by 
Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottem by Plato, not 
sounding with all its thunders, not lit upwith all the ardour, 
even under the Promethean touch of Demosthenes.” — It 
is true that Coleridge in his unbounded admiration of the 
classical languages, and especially of Greek, and in the 
enthusiastic fulness of his appreciation oftheir inestimable 
educational value, went to the other extreme of passing 
a sweeping condemnation on the pursuits of science and 
modern literature. But Coleridge’s opinion gains un- 
expected support by the corroboration given it by that 
most utilitarian of modern. utilitarians, philosophers, and 
writers, Mr John Stuart Mill, who, in his celebrated 
address to the University of St. Andrews, declared that 

“The only languages and the only literature to which he 
could allow the position they at present occupy on the 
curriculum are those of the Greeks and the Romans, a 
position justified partly by the great value in education 
of knowing well some other cultivated language and 
literature than their own, and by the peculiar value of 
those particular languages and literatures.” If the 
marvellous masterpieces of Greek literatureare, as Mr. 
Stuart Mill well said, “examples to be looked up to 
with hopeless admiration for their perfection, but of in- 
appreciable value as a light on high, guiding our endea- 
vours in every department of literature,” it comes ill, we 
venture: to think, for any master of our great» public 
schools to make any effort to quench such a light in the 
very highest places of our national culture. 

Even from the low ground.of the utilitarian much may 
be said in favour of Greek, for some knowledge of it is 
indispensable to a full knowledge of our English language, 
which is daily coining or borrowing words fiom the 
language of ancient Hellas, such as “elegram, telephone. 
From Greek we borrow the majority of our réligious 
and a vast majority) of our scientific terms, and nearly 
all our botanical, chemical, and astronomical terms. 
Nor is this all. Greek ‘is still tie living language of :a 


most gifted and rapidly rising race, with a population: 


increasing more rapidly than that of Great Britain «and 
faster than that of:anyother country:in Europe: Greece 


is gradually extending her language in the civilised 
world, and founding a new school of literature, which 


breathes much of the spirit and splendour of ‘her 
palmiest days. On such grounds the study of ‘Greek 
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comes to us with-an:additional claim, as the study of a 
medern.as well:as.an ancient language of a tace which 
we: believe will) yet well play a leading part in ‘the 
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THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
I.—IN TRODUCTORY., 


R. JOHN MORLEY is answerable for one of the 
most moving anecdotes in literature. Accord- 
ing to an ancient and laudable usage the students of the 
Midland Institute’ were to be gratified by an instructive 
address, and Mr. Morley, as president, was the orator 
selected for martyrdom. With a judicious forethought, 
not usually evident among public speakers, he determined 
to have something to talk about, and therefore wrote to 
the secretary, asking that gentleman to name.a subject. 
The secretary’s reply was singularly accommodating, bat 
hardly so definite as might be desired by a fordone man 
halting amid an infinite of topics. The letter ran thus: 
‘Speak about anything—Anything but Education!! ” 
The note of half-expectant despair in the last phrase 
reaches refinements of tragedy such as one does not 
chance upon in ordinary epistles. It marks an epoch in 
intellectual history, and the significance of it may not be 
gainsaid. The manager of an educational institution 
refused to have education mentioned in his hearing, :and 
spoke injurious things of the great regenerative agency. 
The deprecatory saying with its imploring repetition 
looks at first like sheer irreverence of an unpardonable 
character ; but yet, when one considers closely, a number 


of more or less plausible ‘excuses present themselves. 


For instance, what must that unhappy man have suffered 
before his patience broke down? How many speeches 
had he borne in stern silence? What was the precise 
acreage of the immortal works that duty had compelled 
him to peruse? When these searching questions are 
answered, it may be that the exclamatory secretary may 
find absolution, Of a surety he will find sympathy even 
among rigid educational enthusiasts. Most people for 
their sins have been passed under the harrow at one time 
or other. Only a little while ago, and pessimists: were 
found who declared that it isappointed unto all men once 
to die and several times to make speeches on education. 
The dread law thus enunciated went on fulfilling itself 
with such inexorable completeness, that the daily papers 
became ‘a terror. It-was not only that Mr. Gladstone, 
and Mr. Forster, and Sir W. Harcourt, and the Dean of 
Westminster exuded theories—one might escape them by 
banishing the London journals— but even the reader 
who sought peace in the provinces was assailed in 
every local organ, not alone by the profound expositions 


of the editor, but by the desolating reports which fur- 


nished’material for the said expositions. ‘The fever has 
gone over. Now and again we find a modest column 
filled with the thoughts of Mr. So-and-so “On Educa- 
tion,” for there be sub-editors who will dare greatly; but 
we only pass on with the inevitable shuddcr of remi- 
niscence to the more cheerful lines that tell of the 
Afghan War. And now we: have time: to ask, “What 
‘have we really learnt about the things that -have-occa- 
‘sioned such ‘an unconscionable pother? ” 
Mr. Spencer “has subtilised for our better delight ; 


-reverend gentlemen have exchanged remarks charged 
with -much Christian charity ; the shelves at the Museum 


show some quarter of a mile more of ‘pamphlets ; . ‘but, 
about schools «and teachers, and -all the intricate 


smachinery whereby the noblest theories must be set sin 
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action, we know almost as little as ever. The talkers 
have nearly cured us of all taste for detail. They have 
so drenched us with averages, and Wilhelm Meisterisms, 
and Rousseauisms, that the public are nauseated, and 
show it in the fashion of the worn secretary who supplied 
our text. But surely there is some remedy for this state 
of things. Surely there are facts to be told which have a 
human interest, and lack the repellent quality of ordinary 
educational discourse. We grant that it is a grievous 
experience to hear an inspired person talking about 
deduction and induction, about the glorious spread 
of knowledge which is to throw the police out of work, 
about the sweet times coming when a general ac- 
quaintance with syntax will have rooted out pauperism 
from our midst ; but then the inspired person only deals 
with half his subject, and with the less important half. 
While he is perorating the schools are working, quite 
uninfluenced by his excellent periods, and it seems a pity 
that the essential should rest unknown and uncared-for 
simply because people have had too much of the non- 
essential. Take, for example, thegreat public schools. Out- 
side their walls the controversy as to the respective merits 
of classical and scientific culture is raging with horrid 
ferocity, and uncomplimentary terms are flying about in 
an exciting manner. But the general public know little 
of the economy of the schools. They are weary of 
abstract discussion, and the things that would not weary 
them—definite particulars as to what the boys are really 
taught, knowledge of the tone of the schools, distinct 
statements as to the qualifications required of and 
possessed by masters—none of these are vouchsafed to 
them, and they let the whole business “ slide” unnoticed. 
Sometimes a pleasant accident gives us a bit of trover like 
that delightful ‘Day of my life at Eton.” Then the 
public show what they really care for by calling for 
edition after edition of the book. But such blessings 
come rarely, and to the bulk of the population Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough, are only names. Then, 
again, coming down the scale for a few steps, one would 
fancy that a vast organisation like the system of schools 
ruled by such a body as the London School Board should 
be known minutely by the folk who pay for its support. 
What manner of men are the teachers? how are they 
trained, paid, aided ? What effect are the schools having 
upon the Residuum? And so on. Such matters, one 
would fancy, might be thought worth the knowing. 
Nothing of the sort. Every three years the pleasing 
engagements come with the election. Reverend gentleman 
abuses reverend gentleman, deep calleth unto deep, 
everybody gets wondrously excited, and then when 
the hurly-burly has died into silence, the general in- 
difference comes on once more, and hardly a ratepayer 
gives a thought for the next three years to the children 
for whose training he is mulcted. Then there is the ques- 
tion of inspectors. With noble ingenuity, our intelligent 
legislators go to the Universities for the officials who 
examine elementary schools. Honours men are chosen, 
since it is considered that a long time spent in prepara- 
tion for the disentangling of the Homeric hymns, or in 
investigating differential, equations is an admirable 
discipline to a young gentleman who is to criticise school 
time-tables, and pronounce on the work of trained 
teachers. This interesting arrangement might be con- 
siderably modified if the taxpayers knew exactly the 
abilities, the training, the mode of appointment of the 
men who in reality dispense the grants made for educa- 
tion. We hardly need mention the multitude of private 
schools, the gorgeous academies, the genteel seminaries, 
of all which the very parents who send children to be 
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educated know next to nothing. Suffice to say, we are 
convinced that very many people will be glad to have ~ 
more interesting facts concerning education and educa- — 


tional institutions, and less of poetic speech-making. For 
this reason we purpose to publish a series of articles — 
concerning the public schools of this country. Wehave — 
already named at sufficient length the kind of informa- 


tion which average readers seem to think worth having, 
and that information will be supplied with plenitude of 
detail. ; 


From the great high-class schools downward to the — 


rate-supported Board schools, all will be touched on. It 
is time that some variation were given to lighten the bitter 


dulness of the platform. When patient secretaries revolt, 3 


and break into epigram, it is certain that the platform 
torture has gone too far. Seriously, we would be in very 
poor case were the majority among us to be frightened 
from attending to a subject on which our welfare depends 
to the uttermost degree, by the afflictive chatter of public 
meetings and magazines. Unless we much mistake, our 
articles will tend towards supplying a complete corrective. 


A ™BRAVURA” IN BROWN PAPER. 


R. J. AA MACNEILL WHISTLER is certainly a 
very extraordinary person. Blessed in addition to 
his artistic faculty with an amount of pertinacity which 
would make the fortune of a popular contortionist, he 
has no sooner excited public compassion by his amazing 
Symphony in ultramarine and Sonata in guinea gold at 
Westminster, than he rushes undaunted to the publisher 
with a belligerent Bravura in brown paper ; and as if that 
were not enough flings it with gestures of defiance at the 
heads of all the editors in England. We had it in 
evidence at the late trial that he considered the paint 
splashes of two days worth two hundred guineas ; so we 
may be thankful for small mercies, when we are offered 
twelve lightly printed pages, in a brown paper cover seem- 
ingly supplied by his grocer, at the trifling charge of one 
shilling. He comes forward now to demolish Mr. Ruskin 
and all the impious army of critics, in—figuratively 
speaking—a brace of shakes. He has no fear of the 
footlights, no dread of his audience. With sublime 
insouciance he performs his part, pamphlet (or music) in 
hand, and although we may care as much and no more 
for his Bravura as the jury of Philistines cared for his 
Nocturnes, it is impossible not to admire his heroic 
temper and his Christian courage. We have studied his 
last performance with unusual care. There is very little 
of it, and very little in it ; but what little there is seems to 
us wonderfully pregnant and to the point. As literature, 
it may not be particularly valuable, but as a psychological 
curiosity, affording us a complete glimpse of the 
personality of Mr. J. A. MacNeill Whistler and hoc genus 
omne, itis not dear at a shilling. 

The thesis of Mr. Whistler’s argument is this, that 
criticism of any kind on works of Art isan impertinence, 
and that Mr. Ruskin is only the representative of a large 
public which knows nothing, and can never know any- 
thing, about pictures, simply because they cannot paint 
them. It might be retorted by the disciples of Mr. 
Ruskin that the inability to compose “ nocturnes” is no 
particular proof of the inability to paint pictures, but 
that would be a retort of levity, and of course Mr. 
Whistler is too much in earnest to listen to levity for a 
moment. “We are told,” says Mr. Whistler, “that Mr. 
Ruskin has devoted his long life to Art, and as a 
result — is Slade Professor at Oxford! In the 
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same sentence we have thus his position and 
its worth. . . A life passed among pictures makes not a 
painter, else the policeman in the National Gallery 
might assert himself.” After this scathing comparison, 
and after further comparing his successful enemy to 
Balaam’s ass, the enraged “musician in paint” goes on 
to tackle the “Creature Critic” generally: to describe 
the fine fleur of the species as revealed in the petit crevé 
of the Boulevards and the chic of the afeliers; then, 
by a natural digression, to picture critics at home, 
whom he elegantly compares to various kinds of vehicles 
—’busses, hansoms, broughams, even bicycles; and 
presently, not without the aid of the falsetto, to trill 
out his indignation at “the outrage of proffered assist- 
ance from the unscientific, the meddling of the im- 
modest, the intrusion of the garrulous.” And so on, and 
so on. It is only a Bravura, but Mr. Whistler sings 
right out from the chest, and some of his notes are 
really splendid. What could be smarter in its way than 
his figurative description of the Zimes ?—“ Tough old 
Tom, the busy City ’bus, with its heavy jolting and 
many halts, its steady, sturdy, stodgy continuance in 
the same much-worn way, every turning known, and 
freshness unhoped for; its patient, dreary dulness of 
dreary duty to its cheap company ; struggling on to its 
end, nevertheless, and pulling up at the Bank!” ‘The 
italics are ours, but the picture is Mr. Whistler’s own. 
It is better than his symphonies, and almost worthy of 
Mr. Punch. Fine, too, in its alliterative force, is the 
concluding passage concerning -Mr. Ruskin:—“ As 
Master of English Literature he has a right to his 
laurels, while as the Populariser of Pictures he remains 
the Peter Parley of Painting.” If the pictures exhibited 
at Westminster had been half as much to the point as 
this, Mr. Whistler would have won his case. 

Now, clever as all this is—and we should be the last 
to deny that Mr. Whistler is a clever man (almost too 
clever ever to become a good painter)—we have heard 
it nearly all before. It is not only familiar to us from 
the pompous prosings of Mr. Gandish, immortalised by 
Thackeray, but it has formed the stock-in-trade of the 
most noisy and least modest school of painting and 
poetry existing during this generation in England. With 
the school of which Mr. Rossetti is the head, and of 
which Messrs. Morris and Swinburne are warm disciples, 
criticism is regarded as an outrage, adoration insisted 
upon as a necessity. It is not a religious school, 


but it resolutely insists on worship —self-worship 
first, then the worship of one’s friends, then 
the worship of all the editors it can _ secure, 


last and least the worship of the general public. Faith 
must be absolute, prostration must be complete almost to 
idolatry. To point out a flaw in a picture, or to hint at 
feebleness in a poem, is simple blasphemy, to be punished 
by expulsion, and, possibly, excommunication. Now, 
schools of this sort are repugnant to the very nature of 
Englishmen, who love open council and fair play, and the 
one in question would have succeeded ill if it had not 
studied the advantages of combination and co-operation. 
It constituted itself into a clique, and the clique worked 
hard to secure the newspapers, succeeding wonderfully at 
first, but failing ultimately from the very multiplicity of 
journals, and the general honesty of the English Press. 
Meantime certain newspapers became the organs of most 
fulsome panegyric, written by “ experts ”—which, inter- 
preted, means the personal friends of certain poets and 
painters. Whenever an intruder dared to raise his voice in 
protest, he was dragged to a literary Inquisition. The 
members of such cliques are individually Liliputians, but 
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by banding together they may and do become formidable. 
The mistake Mr. Whistler made was in not allying him- 
self closely enough with any existing clique, and in 
attacking a gentleman who presided over a very active 
clique of his own. With many of his remarks we heartily 
agree, and we are sorry that he did not take the trouble of 
pointing out the folly, and even lubricity, of some of Mr. 
Ruskin’s deliverances. Had he done so—had he re- 
minded his readers, for example, that the same high 
authority had compared Mr. Mill to a “ flounder”—the 
public would have laughed heartily with him. He has 
preferred to parade the “expert” theory, to resent 
all criticism whatever, at the very moment the 
public is most sick of “experts,” with all their 
feeble follies and pretences. Readers of certain 
weekly journals are well aware that of all criticism, 
criticism by experts is the unfairest, the vainest, the 
most venal, the least to be relied on by honest readers, 
Your expert is, of course, a painter or poet himself, and 
he judges pictures or poems simply by the limitations of 
his own faculty. If he has some little gift for colour, he 
sees colour only, in every canvas he surveys. If he has 
a pretty knack of writing melodious gabble, melo- 
dious gabble is all he seeks or sighs for. We know 
pretty well what Mr, Whistler would look for in a picture, 
Clearness and distinctness of conception, firmness .and 
boldness of handling, would almost repel him; while he 
would crave for the misty arrangements of his own chaotic 
style, and he would admire, say, Mr. Albert Moore. 
Better, in our opinion, the most oracular utterance of a 
literary critic, such as Mr. Ruskin, than these personal 
and semi-lyrical performances. “The good effected by 
criticism is infinitesimal,” wrote Mr. Lewes once, “the 
evil incalculable ;” and with that dictum we agree. But 
it would be an evil day for English literature and English 
art if public discussion of the merits of books and pic- 
tures were to be limited to technical adepts. We should 
be driven mad by squeaks from the studio, and sym- 
phonies in sarsnet would be dribbled at every door- 
step. Better a thousand blunders than such a state of 
things as this! Better the most impersonal press in 
the world than a literature disfigured by more heca- 
tombs of personal abuse, and more pyramids of mutual 
admiration ! 

Meantime, we suppose Mr. Whistler has gained his 
point. He has got himself talked about. He knows 
that circles which wondered at his “ nocturnes,” wonder 
more at his impudence. He has shown that he can 
equal Mr. Ruskin on his own ground of fuliginous 
invective and ferocious epigram. While modest artists 
of genius are possibly toiling in the background, waiting 
for the help which never comes, studying and working 
till the eyes grow dim and the poor hands drop useless to 
the side, Mr. J. A. MacNeill Whistler, by a noisy policy of 
paint-splashing and posturing, is rich enoughto bringacostly 
action at law, and to snap his fingers at all the critics in 
the universe. But there isenough shrewd sense under all 
this folly of the swashbuckler to show us that he might, 
with a little more modesty, achieve much, He takes his 
recent defeat, we are glad to see, with a certain swag- 
gering good humour. So our good wishes will be with 
him whenever he thinks fit to abandon his “ bravuras in 
brown paper ” and his “ discords in distemper,” ceases to 
“ fling his paint-pot in the public’s face,” and seriously and 
humbly, as becomes a true disciple of Art, practises how 
to paint. 
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aay arene. bi ‘by a rule of nature preyed 
“4 Upon by some other creature. The law of para- 
sites has been ically stated in the well-known 
distich about fleas. Of all animated nature, Man has 
the greatest natural antipathy to this law, and expresses 
itin the warmest terms by frequent baths, by forcible 
language, and, occasionally, by printed prose and poetry. 
Yet Man is not only a carnivorous and predatory animal, 
but he is, notwithstanding his bodily and mental 
cleansings, more preyed on by vampires, bloodsuckers, 
climbing plants, fungi, and other growths, drawing their 
nourishment from him, than any other being. There is 
aword in French for which no equivalent has yet been 
found in English ; si# venia verbis if we say that everyone 
is exploité by his neighbour. It means less than 
plundered and more than used; nor does it imply the 
felonious intent conveyed by the word “ robbed.” 

All are being exp/oité more or less, unless, indeed, they 
have learned the wisdom of the serpent, and after desert- 
ing the pigeons have graduated among the hawks. The 
pawnbroker preys on the unfortunate poor ; the usurer on 
the impecunious youth with expectations ; the “ thorough 
business man ” on the inexperience of women of moderate 
means; the truthful journalist and successful stock- 
jobber on the credulity of venerable clergymen. But of 
all victims none offer so fat a booty as young men of dis- 
tinction who have just come into their property; of all 
harpies none are so dangerous as the gentleman-knaves. 
Members of several clubs in which their antecedents are 
either unknown or disregarded, assuming to move in select 
circles when, in fact, they only describe eccentric curves 
around them, dressing judiciously in the most careful 
taste, they are not unfrequently scions of families as noble 
as those ‘they have selected for their quarry. ‘They have, 
perhaps, first fallen from their high estate by having been 
themselves plucked ; more frequently innate vice, idleness, 
and extravagance have deprivedthem of all means of liveli- 
hood exceptsuch as theycan gain from their wealthy clients. 
They profess to be paid only for services rendered. They 
are, of course, gentlemen, and would not beg, but, being 
gentlemen, they expect handsome pay for their work. 
They assist their rich protector in selecting and pur- 
chasing racehorses which occasionally, when only one 
other is backed, run second. They supply him 
with jockeys who share their fees with them. If 
necessary, they act as gentleman-riders themselves, 
and they are always. ready to recommend an abso- 
lutely safe investment on the Course or at the Corner. 
Tolook out for eligible hunting quarters, or for a good moor, 
is'an Opportunity too rare to neglect. The purchase of 
a’yacht or the hire of training stables are equally in their 
line. They often display excellent judgment in their pur- 
chases, which might be advantageous if the commission 
they pocket had not been the only motive for recom- 
mending them, and they are just as ingenious in escaping 
the \consequences of their swindles as they have been 
persevering in bringing them off., As long as the victim 
has‘an acre“ in the sun,” or a five-pound note in the 
bank, ‘or credit at his tailor’s and horsedealer’s, these good 
“friends” will not forsake him. The efforts of his older 
and wiser relations will be vain against the intrigues of 
the bloodsucker who scorns no means, however infamous, 
to keep’a fast hold on his prey as long as there is anything 
more to get. Pandering to all his vices, and an attentive 
minister to all his whims, he hurries him to the dogs, and 
then leaves him, to seek fresh fields ‘and pastures new. 
Perhaps a trick more scandalous than usual forces him 
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into retirement, but his absence from the, Turf and from 
London will be temporary only; he is sure again to re- — 
appear, like scum on the surface of the water,.in order to — 
attach himself to a fresh victim. As a matter of public — 
interest, concerning all those who are likely to be preyed 3 
upon, all who have a friend in this enviable position, and 
all those who may unwittingly encourage the hawks by — 
countenancing them, it is the duty of the Press to point 
out such of the intrigues of these adventurers as will not — 
put our pages to the blush. We propose, therefore, in ~ 
our next issue, to commence some brief sketches of the 
lives of these professors in the art of plucking, who will — 
for the sake.of euphony be styled “The Outside Division.” ~ 
























































ELASTIC MINDS. 

is these days of rapid progression and civilisation, in the 
great struggle of the many to rise to the surface and do 
something or become somebody, it is necessary for every- 
one to have recourse to as many artifices as.a conjuror, in. 
order that his fellow creatures may be impressed with a 
due sense of his own importance. One of the truest 
things that was ever said is, “ That the world estimates 
a man in the exact proportion that he estimates himself.” 
This being so, it becomes an absolute impossibility for. 
any one, unless he be a heaven-born genius (which 
article, we are thankful to say, is rare) to succeed, so 
long as he speaks his thoughts and acts up to his con- 
victions. ‘This is patent in all grades of life, from the 
highest to the lowest; everywhere there is a certain 
amount of duplicity. The practical diner out, he who 
makes a business of being fed by his acquaintance, 
knows better than to tell his host that.he has heard some 
long-winded story before. His part is to laugh, and, at 
the. expense of his very small conscience, he does so. 
Again, the expectant gamekeeper does not give you his. 
true opinion of your powers of shooting, whatever he may 
say to his subordinates out of your hearing and after he 
has received your douceur. But nowhere, perhaps, is 
this elasticity of mind so conspicuous as in electioneering 
and horse-dealing ; on both occasions a man will say 
anything to gain his end, whether it be a seat in Par- 
liament or the selling of a screw. In the former case no 
artifice is considered too humiliating, and no promise too 
exacting ; for if returned to the coveted seat he argues 
that his constituents cannot be so foolish as to expect 
him to redeem all his pledges, and how can he? as 
probably to win over a certain section he has bound 
himself to vote for Disestablishment, while to gain 
the votes of the Church party he has undertaken 
on all occasions to uphold the Established Church, 
We will cite. an instance which occurred, not in a Par- 
liamentary election, but in a country village. The 
coveted post was a clerkship to the “Guardians, 
and party feeling ran high; the successful candi- 
date won the day by a promise to exert his influence 
against the closing of a certain footpath. After his 
election one of his first acts was the arbitrary closing of 
the aforesaid right of way, and on being remonstrated 
with he naively replied, “ Well, you see, afore I was in I 
thought it was all wrong, but now I’ve come round to 
think tother way.” Lately we have seen a good deal of 
this “coming round to think t’other way.” And electors 
cannot be astonished if their representatives do not fulfil 
all that they promised. We have seen men guarantee to 
vote with the Home Rule Party and the Obstructionists, 
and we shall await with much enjoyment what we imagine 
will be the dénouement in.a division, and also the vials of 
wrath that will be poured out on the other side of St. 
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hears, it is a matter of necessity that the dealer should 
tell the most glowing story ; for he thinks that the more 
he tells the more space there will be for belief after 
deducting the usual amount of falsehood. And if he.is 
successful in selling a thirty pound screw for five times 
the amount by dint of a glib tongue, he does not sleep 
one whit the worse. No; his, like the other types we 
have mentioned, is essentially an elastic mind. Anyone 
acute enough to-get the best of him is a rogue and 
vagabond, with a string of adjectives attached that. bid 
fair to bring the roof down, but he does not apply the 
same soothing epithets to himself After some 
nefarious transaction he only “’opes he will ’ave another 
gent round shortly like ’im as ’ad the big bay oss. Eh, 
Jim?” Would that said “big bay oss” was as easy to 
manage as the conscience of friend Spavin! Next in order 
we should place women. They have the art of finesse 
so strongly developed that it costs them nothing to stretch 
the line a little when convenient. In fact, it almost 
amounts to a positive pleasure when by honeyed words 
and promises they have beguiled some luckless wight into 
a state of credulity almost bordering on mental aberration. 
It matters not to them ; they meant nothing by what they 
said; and their usual stereotyped excuse is, “ Men are 
such fools—they believe anything.” It counts one more 
feather in their cap, and they are satisfied. Moreover, 
they have, even more than the sterner sex, the power of 
forgetting anything they dislike at the shortest possible 
notice, and, jog their memory as you will, nothing can 
recall to their minds that little speech at A, or the half- 
promise made at B, if they deem it expedient that the 
fact should remain in oblivion. This has been so for 
many a year. Shakespeare says, “ Frailty, thy name is 
Woman ;” and the classic poets all give them the same 
character. But that this should be said of men is of later 
date. Every year we live the truth seems to be better 
clothed, and her superfluous garments do not become her. 
It is not a healthy sign that both statesman and cottager, 
‘financier and pauper, should hold that an elastic con- 
science is a necessary adjunct of life. Once this idea 
firmly implanted, there is no knowing where it will stop, and 
if allowed to grow the consequences may be disastrous in 
the extreme. ~ 





THE EXAMINER’S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear in. the Examiner's Letter Box. | 


— 
THE COUNTRY AND THE SCHOOL BOARDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 

IR,—The writer. of a letter signed “ B” has scarcely 
read the article he criticises on ‘“* The Country and 

the School Boards” with attention sufficient to compre- 
hend its meaning, and hence the confusion he has fallen 
into. (1.) The attack on the School Boards for 
attracting the better classes of children to the exclusion 
of the poorer was.not.an attack on the London School 
Board in particular, but on School Boards in general 
throughout the country, as is clear from the words I used : 
—The School Boards have failed, to the injury of 
voluntary schools, by taking away the scholars and to. the 
exclusion by high fees of the very class of the poorest 
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George’s Channel against the « false Saxon.” With horse- | 
dealing one is not so much surprised at the enormous 


elasticity displayed. — It is a recognised thing, and as one 
goes to buy prepared to believe very little of what one 
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poor who.cannot afford a high fee.” (2.) The: -charge. in 
this case can scarcely be considered. “novel,” when in 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other places the: same 
charge has been, made against Board Schools. for. ex- 
cluding the poorest poor by too high terms. (3.) I did 
not ‘ mention, as an instance of the London Board’s 
desire to raise the fees,” the Chelsea deputation ; but.as 
an instance of exclusion of the poorest poor in connection 
with THE sysTEM of the School Board, whether it is. the 


Education Department or the London School Board 


that is to bear the blame. But on this point. and. others 
I shall have more to. say. in detail in. another article. 
I am, yours sincerely, 

‘THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


OUR SCHOOLS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER, 

IR,—Will you kindly permit me to say a few words 
in answer to “ Badger’s” extraordinary letter in 
your last issue? After a careful study of the mass of 
verbiage in question I have, I think, at length arrived at 
a due comprehension of the gist of the document. I 
conceive it to be: That. insufficient individual attention 
is paid to boys at our large schools ; and to this question 
I intend to confine myself, for it would be almost an 
impossibility to point out the many minor errors nip 

which “ Badger ” falls. 

“Badger” is no doubt a public school-man, but. he 
must be one of very long standing; he has not taken the 
trouble to make inquiries recently, but draws his inference 
from a system that has now been long out of date. It is 
no longer true that individual boys receive little or no 
attention ; thus, for instance, at Winchester—and the 
same is the case at all our large schools—besides the two 
masters for regular work, the sixth form is provided with 
two special supplementary masters for composition. It 
is their duty to look over the “tasks,” and to point out 
the mistakes to each individual boy; and this, I have 
reason to know, they do carefully and conscientiously. 
Surely the fault must. lie with the boy himself alone, if 
after such attention as this he does not obtain some know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek. This, I allow, is at Winchester 
an institution of somewhat modern date. <A late head- 
master used seldom even to make a pretence of reading 
the boys’ composition, but was accustomed to throw it 
into the waste-paper basket as soon as it was brought to 
him. It is toa system such as this that “ Badger ” in his 
criticism evidently refers. Surely before making - his 
strictures it would have been more just in. him to. have 
made some inquiries into the facts of the case.—L remain, 
Sir, yours obediently, R. M,. 


January 8th. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


eee 
“ BI-METALLISM.” 


R. HENRI CERNUSCHI’S aversion to. mono- 
metallism appears to be developing into. some- 

thing very like mono-mania.. His pamphlets, on.. the 
subject would seem to be. becoming a. semestrial institu- 
tion, for the present one is the sixth which he has issued 
within the last three years. Hehas unquestionably 
much to say that is worthy of mature attention, but 
his manner of saying it is. scarcely such. .as will. com- 
mand the consideration of sound and. serious. financiers. 
He treats the silver question as if it were a matter of 
personal feeling between nation and nation, and_ pleads 
the cause of the despised metal with all the ardour.of 
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of his style will suffice. Commenting 


‘on Mr. Géschen’s admirable resumé of the Monetary 
‘Conference, Mr. Cernuschi says :—‘“ Hang down your 


heads, proud mono-metallists of Paris and Berlin! Bow 
down! It is your England herself who repudiates and 
castigates you!” Mr. Cernuschi imputes to the action, 
or, rather, to the inaction of England, all the evil con- 
sequences of the depreciation of silver. He accuses her 
of instituting a monetary divorce between her home and 
Indian possessions by maintaining a gold standard 
in the former and a silver standard in the latter. He 
appears to forget that England is bound—and, indeed, 
her system of local Government imposes the duty upon 
her—to consider separately the respective interests of 
her divided dominions. A gold standard alone is suited 
to a rich country like the United Kingdom, and a silver 
one to a numerous and poor population such as that of 
India. Besides, silver has been reduced to the level of 
token-money in England since the year 1816, and as no 
new action on the part of this country has taken place 
since the commencement of the fall in silver in 1873, 
it has in no way contributed to its depreciation. Mr. 
Cernuschi advises that the United States should repeal 
the Bland Bill (originally passed, be it noted, in the 
interest and through the influence of the silver mine pro- 
prietors of America), and that all nations, including 
Austria, who now coin silver, should cease to do so, in 
order to ruin England, by means of India, through the 
additional depreciation which this step would cause. 
Seriously recommended by Mr. Cernuschi as a “ homceo 
pathic cure,” the measure would, it is assumed, force 
England into making silver a legal tender for any amount 
in the old proportion of 1514 0z. to one of gold, and so 
raise the price of the less valuable metal to its former 
nearly normal level. It is impossible to treat such a pro- 
position seriously, nor is it our purpose to discuss it 
further. 

The Paris Monetary Conference between men of the 
highest authority on the subject, who were chosen as 
representatives of all the nations interested in the silver 
question—save only Germany—has dissolved with the 
full and frank confession that although it is absolutely 
necessary to maintain silver as a part of the monetary 
system of the world, they could not at present see what 
course of action should be taken with regard to it. Ger- 
many, who is the prime cause of the present situation, 
refused to send a representative, and it is, probably, this 
abstention which has rendered any attempt at a solution 
impossible. At the close of the Franco-German War, 
when Imperialistic ideas were a dawning institution in 
Germany, it was considered inconsistent with the newly- 
born grandeur of the Reichsbund to be without the gold 
standard which is the chief indication of a country’s 
wealth. This resolve to dispose of the majority of the 
silver in circulation gave the first retrograde movement 
to the price of that metal, and its down-hill progress was 
accelerated by the sudden increase in the productiveness 
of the American mines. The desertion of silver by the 
Latin Union, or more properly, the suspension of its 
coinage for a time, was caused by the fright which these 
circumstances aroused. It is believed that the stock of 
silver which Germany is still determined to dispose of 
must be from fifteen to twenty millions sterling, and until 
this weight is taken off the market, or until Germany 
vouchsafes some information as to the actual situation of 
silver within its Empire, any decisive action in the matter 
on the part of other nations is impracticable. When it 
does take place it can only be by each nation, or group of 
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‘a young lover defending the honour of his mistress. A 
‘its special requirements. The conditions which ; 
the various countries interested are so different that ‘con- a 





nations, using silver in such a manner as is best nite 


certed agreement between all is impossible. But in any — 
case it is yet to be proved that “bi-metallism,” or the free 
coinage of the two metals in an established proportion, 
would be advantageous. A single standard of value is 
the only possible course of action in this country, and — 
Mr. Goschen is well advised in advocating its mainten- — 
ance, but each State, or group of States, should be guided 
only by their individual positions. Austria, for instance, 
has been compelled to coin silver largely for her newly- 
annexed Bosnian provinces, where her notes were received 
with as little favour as the prospect of her government. 
It is not ‘generally known that the Bank of England 


possesses the right to issue notes against its stock of ~~ 


silver in the proportion of one to five of its holding of 
gold. ‘It seems strange that the Bank has not taken 
advantage of the low price of silver to exercise this 
privilege. Such a proceeding would sustain, in a measure, 
the value of silver, and provide the bank with a large 
profit. We recommend this method of proceeding to the 
careful consideration of the directors. 


HAYNES, JEFFERIES, AND Co. (Limited).—This com- 
pany, with a capital of £35,000 in 3500 shares of £10 
each, is established for the purpose of carrying on the 
business of the well-known bicycle and tricycle manufac- 
turers, Messrs.. Haynes and Jefferies, of London and 
Coventry. The sum to be paid for the stock in trade 
and all patent rights is £24,000, and there will be no 
promotion money. The merit of the machines made by 
the firm has been shown by the number of medals 
awarded at various exhibitions, and as the manufacture 
of these machines has now become an important branch 
of trade, the company will have every prospect of extend- 
ing an already successful business. 

TREASURY BiLLts.—The Government has renewed an 
amount of £ 3,200,000 Treasury Bills, at three and six 
months, falling due this week. Thanks to the con- 
tinued influx of money from France, and to the new 
feature of some supply of money from Germany, they 
have been enabled to do so at a more reasonable rate 
than was expected. But still, even the present rate is far 
higher than that which would be obtained were these bills | 
funded into Consols. It is impossible to ascertain the 
exact amount of such bills in circulation until the next 
publication of the revenue returns; but it is variously 
estimated at from ten to twenty millions sterling. The 
probable sum is twelve millions. The financial policy of 
the present Government appears to us singularly devoid 
of common sense. In order to avoid the unpopular step 
of adding to the National Debt, they are content to 
borrow in the market at what are comparatively exorbitant 
rates, of which circumstance France, where the bank dis- 
count is at three per cent., reaps the chief advantage. 
There is no probability, in the present state of trade, that 
they can make up the existing deficiency out of excess of 
revenue, and their only hope must be to leave the issue 
of the Consols intended to extinguish the Treasury Bills 
to their successors. Their policy is most advantageous 
to the banking interest, bat unquestionably costly to the 
country. 

Tue Frencu Stamp Law.—The Bill to charge an ad 
valorem stamp on cheques has been thrown out by the 
Senate, after being passed by the Deputies, hy the casting 
vote of the President. In order to make up the 
deficiency of one hundred thousand pounds which 
would result to the Budget from this omission, the 
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reduction of the stamp upon bills of exchange, from three 
shillings té one shilling per cent., has been postponed till 
the 1st of May. The six weeks thus gained are estimated 
to balance the account. 

Perv.—It is well to point out that the non-payment of 
the dividend due on the rst of January, under the 
Raphael contract, gives to the bondholders complete 
liberty -of-action to enter into any ‘new arrangement 
which they may think fit to make. 


FINE ARTS. 


a 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
[SEconp Norick.] 


s HE very general interest,” says a note in the 

Grosvenor Gallery catalogue, “ manifested last 
year in the collection of drawings, illustrative of the 
origin and growth of water-colour painting in England, 
has suggested the importance as a means of artistic study 
of completing the historical survey of this eminently 
national branch of art by bringing the record of achieve- 
ment down to the present time.” This year, then, one- 
half of the winter exhibition at the Grosvenor is devoted 
to the display of works of living artists in water-colours. 
The collection is not only profoundly interesting on 
account of its intrinsic merits, but it is one upon which 
we may fairly pride ourselves as a nation. Whatever 
may have been or may be our shortcomings in the 
matter of oil painting, we can still boast of a school of 
water-colour painters superior to that of any other 
country. It was, perhaps, only to be expected that we 
should do so when we claim, and with considerable 
justice, to be the originators of this special branch of 
art. It is, however, of more importance to note, as the 
careful observer cannot fail to do in this gallery, the 
strides our painters have made since the days of the 
first masters in this line. Without underrating in the 
slightest degree the work of the early water-colourists, 
whether it be that of Barret or Chalon, Cromeck, Con- 
stable, Cozens, Cox, or the Norwich school, examples of 
whom were shown here last winter, it is not too much 
to affirm that, as a whole, this exhibition is of a higher 


average of merit, and that the modern masters of water-. 


colour have surpassed their predecessors and teachers. 
It is a great mistake indeed, and yet one often made in 
the criticism of art, to imagine that the depreciation of 
the work of the present in any way enhances the value 
of that of the past. The men of whom we are speaking 
laboured loyally and energetically ; they were many of 
them not. without honour in their own day, while 
assuredly they are not without appreciation now; but 
to accept their work as finite—to hold that they accom- 
plished all-thar could be done by water-colours, or that 
it is not possible to surpass them—is not only to place 
them upon a pedestal upon which they do not deserve 
to stand, but most unfairly to depreciate the effort of 
to-day. We say, then, unhesitatingly that for a general 
level of excellence, as well as for much work of a 


quite super-excellent kind, this Exhibition is infinitely - 


superior to the last. The range of subjects is, on the 
whole, wider; the aims of the artists are not, perhaps, 
higher, but at all events as high, and they endeavour, it 
seems, to interpret Nature in every mood possible to 
her; while the technical skill shown is, on the whole, 
distinctly in advance of any accomplishment of the 
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earlier school. It should be no matter of surprise, 
perhaps, that this should be the case, but, nevertheless, 
due insistence upon the value of modern work is emi-- 
nently necessary in days when there is so much fashion 
in art, and when the cachet of an old name will sell a 
picture which the artist himself, could he revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, would probably be glad to destroy. 
The great majority of the pictures here collected have 
been exhibited before at one or other of the galleries 
which from time to time receive water-colours, so that a 
brief summary of the leading exhibitors and their works 
will be .all that is necessary. Mr. Poynter _ first 
claims attention for some finished studies, such as “ The 
Prodigal’s Return” (790) and “ Venus and Aésculapius ” 
(794), both remarkable for sound anatomical drawing, 
though the figures are all too consciously posing. Very 
fine and infinitely poetical is his ‘ Venice—Moonlight” 
(794), while the “ Mouth of the Lynn ” is at once a deli- 
cate and powerful little sketch. Passing by some cha- 
racteristic work by Mr. Marsh, who is most at home, it 
seems, amid drifting sand and wild sea, with fisher girls 
in the foreground, we come to a delightful little work by 
Mr. Millais, “ A Dream at Dawn” (825), and a vigorous 
sketch by Mr. Alma Tadema, “ An Interesting Sctoll” 
(830). Near them Mr. Powell has a striking seascape— 
“ A’ Grey Day at Sea” (828)—with a fine lift of wave 
and hovering sea - gulls. Some paintings by Mr. Sam 
Bough, R.S.A.—accepted presumably before the painter 
died—will come as a revelation to many metropolitan 
connoisseurs. ‘They belong to an older school of water- 
colour than any of the work here, reminding us in some 
measure of David Cox and of Constable, but at the same 
time there is a vigorous individuality in every touch, and 
there is no sounder or more artistic work in the Gallery. 
On the adjoining wall, Mr. Maccallum is to the front 
with a vigorous seascape, “The Return of the Beér 
Fleet ” (852), and Mr. Bradley paints hounds and oxen 
with indubitable power. Joseph Knight is well repre- 
sented by “ A Morass ” (862), a most realistic and at the 
same time an intensely poetical picture, and further on we 
come to “St. Andrews” (868), by Birket Foster, in a 
bolder style than is his wont, and “On the Downs near 
Lewes” (865), by Mr. Hine, a difficult subject treated 
with the most comprehensive skill. Mr. Arthur Severn’s 
“Waves by Moonlight” (873) is another picture full of 
poetic feeling, showing also that careful wave drawing, ine 
dispensable to firm artistic treatment of the sea, which is 
too often forgotten by painters who deal with it. There 
is genuine humour in Mr Buckman’s “ Armistice ” (897), 
a child regarding dubiously a recalcitrant donkey, and 
the same painter’s “ North Country Wrestling ” (938), a 
series of figures in a low key of colour, disposed as on a 
frieze for the purposes of decoration, is admirably com- 
posed. Mr. Marks, R.A., sends his ‘‘ What Is It?” (9§0), 
remarkable for sound draughtsmanship and good colour, 
and Mr. Carl Haag is represented by some characteristic 
works, the’best perhaps being a ‘Portrait of a Lady” 
(921), and a somewhat daring picture of ‘‘ The Acropolis 
of Athens” (925). Mr. A. W. Hunt’s views of Durham 
are wholly delightful, while his “ Rainbow” (962) and 
pictures of Thun have many qualities of Turner's 
best work. No painter sends better landscapes than 
Mr. Fripp. “Loch Etichan” (973), with the snow in 
the hollows of the hills and the placid lake beneath them, 
is a marvel of delicate and suggestive manipulation, and 
“ The Head of Glencoe” (975), with its cloud-capped 
mountains, is broadly and powerfully painted. Mr. 
Herkomer’s “ Weary” (981), an old woman, with a well- 
modelled face, is a small picture, but one which will 
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repay study. Sir John Gilbert is represented by some 
dashing pictures in his most characteristic style. Here is 
“War” (990), two grisly: skeletons in armour, riding 
foremost in the me/é, while with them stalwart knights 
press to the onset, as behind the Great Twin Brethren 

——Rome’s long battle 

Came rolling on the foe ; 

Ensigns dancing wild above, 
, Blades all in line below.” 
“ Hohenlinden ” (993), an army, with torches, 
marching to the field, is another striking sketch. 
Mr. Goodall sends “The Rising of the Nile” (1002), 
and “La Jolie Bretonne” (1001), a highly-finished 
work of much beauty, with other pictures. Mr. 
F. Dillon is also at home in the East, and “The 
Approach to Syene” (1010) and “Tombs of the Caliphs 
—Cairo” (1011) show this. conscientious artist at his 
best. “The Priory, Hampstead” (1018) and “Old 
York Gate” (1020), by Mr. John O’Connor, are solidly 
painted, and much skill is shown in the rendering both 
of the masonry and foliage. Mr. J. D. Linton has a 
well-composed, if rather crowded picture, “‘ Washing the 
Beggars’ Feet on Maundy Thursday ” (1030), while his 
“ Lover’s Disguise ” (1038) is a pretty story, well told— 
the lover coming in as a minstrel—the father introducing 
him, and the obdurate beauty looking away in scorn, 
unwitting of the pleasant surprise in store for her. Mrs. 
Allingham’s “ Dangerous Ground” (1040), a tiny child 
standing looking at a beehive, is very daintily drawn, and 
coming to the screens, we find good work by Messrs, 
J. D. Watson, P. Naftel, H. D’Egville, T. W. Whymper, 
R. W. Macbeth, W. R. Beverley, F. Powell, and W. E, 
Lockhart. 

It would not be difficult to have one or two artists 
whom we should like tohave seen included, to make this 
admirable exhibition as fully representative as it should 
be; while it would be easy also to point out certain 
spaces on the walls which might have been more worthily 
occupied. But the directors of the Grosvenor Gallery 
have doubtless done all that was possible in the way of 
collecting pictures, and if the productions of such artists 
as Mr. Dobson, R.A., and Mr. Crane (though they 
resemble each other in nothing but sheer incapacity) do 
no good, they at least show the art student what to avoid 
We may take leave of the Winter Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, then, with a cordial expression of 
thanks to Sir Coutts Lindsay and Mr. Comyns Cave for 
the zeal in which they have worked in the cause of art; 
and we have every reason to believe that this magnificent 
exhibition will be fully appreciated, not only by art 
students but by the general, public. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF Z’4R7- 
HE completion of the fourth annual volume of 
L’ Art—a weekly illustrated review published both 
in Paris and London—calls for some special recognition 
by true lovers of Art. The Christmas Number which 
ends Vol. IV. is in itself a sumptuous gift-book, and of a 
style and quality rarely seenin England. At atime when 
the very name of “Christmas Numbers” is vulgarised 
amongst us, and the title is used for the sale of every 
kind of literary and pictorial trash, the presence of sucha 
publication as Z’A7t, with its etchings, engravings, studies 
from the antique, reproductions of drawings and designs, 
initials and ornaments on nearly every page, is a welcome 
sign. The\\proprietors of Z’Art, whilst faithful to their 
original design of reproducing what is best worth pre- 
serving of the drawings and designs of the Old Masters, 
have another and valuable aim in view. They have the 
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porary art of the Continent, and at the’same’time 
of reproducing in France the works of English artists; 
especially those of the younger and rising men: No English 
publication does this adequately. The Christmas‘number 
for 1878 is largely occupied with Art atthe Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition, and with a discussion of the merits of 
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the Lcole Anglaise. It opens with a graceful tribute, from -~ 


the pen of M. Paul Leroi, to the excellence of our dis- 
play in Paris, and to the successful labours of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, the 
Director of the English “Section ; the interest which the 
Prince took in the Exhibition, and the labour he devoted 
to it, having, as the writer points out, a political signifi- 
cance beyond the domain of Art. 

The separate full-page illustrations to this number 
consist of admirable portraits of the Prince of Wales and 
Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, an etching (eau forte) of a view of 
Haarlem, in Holland, with its boats and windmills, by 
Lalanne, excellent in quality and quiet in tone ; a pas- 
toral lithograph by Emile Vernier, “Le Troupeau de 
Moutons”; and an engraving of the Trophy containing 
the Indian collection of the Prince of Wales at the Paris 
Exhibition. Besides these, we have three sketches of 
Mr. Boehm’s statue of the Prince of Wales, executed for 
the city of Bombay (not very successful reproductions), 
also a careful drawing of the Facade of the Prince of 
Wales’s Pavilion in the “Street of Nations” at the Exhi- 
bition. A few pages-further on there is a view of the 
Grande Salle of the English picture galleries at Paris, 
showing the position on the walls of many works familiar 
to our readers. There are also in this number of Z’A7t 
some bold studies, facsimiles of crayon drawings, by E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., Art Director at South Kensington, being 
designs for his picture of Israel in Egypt—a work which 
attracted some criticism in Paris last year. 

Altogether it will be seen that the conductors of Z’Art 
are popularising in France the works of English artists 
with an enthusiasm and a liberality of illustration hitherto 
unattempted. The high artistic excellence of the portrait 
of the Prince of Wales—an etching in eau forte by 
Charles Waltner—would alone Commend this number to 
many readers ; as the reproductions of antiques from the 
Museum at South Kensington, Hampton Court, and else- 
where in England (in the same number) will attract our 
Art-loving neighbours. The fact that a publication at 
once so sumptuous, so eclectic and self-restrained in its 
selection of the best and most elevating illustrations of 
Art, so helpful to the younger school of painters, can be 
produced in Paris and not in London, is a matter for 
thought, if not for anxiety, for the future. Our English 
illustrated publications, both weekly and monthly, are 
being worked more and more on such commercial prin- 
ciples that the weekly appearance of Z’Ar¢ in London is 
a great gain to students. 

Whilst comparing the numbers of Z’4A7¢ with our own 
illustrated weekly newspapers, it is worth while to notice 
that the most artistic illustrations in the French publica- 
tion are not produced by wood engraving, but either by 
etchings—a slow and costly process—or by a system of 
“ photo-mechanical ” engraving, which reproduces a pen- 
and-ink drawing in relief, suitable for printing with the 
type without the aid of the engraver. ‘The elaborate 
title-page, taken from the Church of St. Jean’ at Bois-le- 
Duc, the facsimile of a sketch of the picture of Spring 
Morning, by Maurice Hagemans, on page 321, and most 
of the smaller illustrations, are instances of what may’be 
done by a cheap and rapid process of which our pub- 
lishers make little use. 


we ad 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


{Zn future a certain space will be reserved weekly for articles 
on the Universities, Colleges, and Educational Sub- 
jects generally. Several columns of “ THE LITERARY 
EXAMINER ” will also be devoted to Reviews of Edu- 
cational and Children’s Books, of which a careful 
selection will be made, since the number published 
makes it impossible to notice ail.| 








A HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] . 
N his second volume Mr. Walpole carries on his nar- 
rative from the year 1820 down to the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. This second instalment of the his- 
tory is chiefly occupied with four great topics :—First, the 
various economical and social changes which were made.in 
England during these twelve years; second, the question of 
Catholic Emancipation ; third, the relations of England 
with the other European Powers; and, fourth, the history 
of the struggles which ended with the passing of the 
Reform Act. The five last years of the reign of George ITI, 
were, Mr. Walpole says in the opening sentence of this 
volume, ‘the most miserable epoch in modern English 
history.” Peace was at last restored to the world after 
the. fierce turmoils of more than twenty years, but for a 
considerable time the only effect produced by her return 
was a most depressing lassitude and reaction under which 
every class of the community suffered. The burden of 
taxation still continued nearly the same, but all the 
various trading interests of the country found that the 
sources from which their revenues had been derived were 
to a great extent dried up when the fierce stimulus of war 
was succeeded by the dull torpor of peace. This genera] 
state of embarrassment and distress produced as its natural 
fruit political discontent, which the Government of the 
day unfortunately sought to destroy by strong repressive 
measures. The conclusion of the Great War, as Mr. 
Walpole shows, was follgyed not only by the curtailing 
of the right of public meeting, and of free expression of 
opinion through the medium of the Press, but also by the 
‘arbitrary and unnecessary suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act.” 

The first chapter of this volume is occupied to a great 
extent with an account of the discussions in and out of 
Parliament arising out of or directly occasioned by this 
melancholy state of things, and of the various expedients 
which were from time to time proposed, and in most cases 
adopted with no small measure of success, in order to 
relieve it.. The accession of George IV. was, despite the 
vigorous resistance of the Opposition, followed by a 
speedy dissolution of Parliament. ‘The new;King had, as 
Mr. Walpole puts it, “charaeteristically desired to make 
a good thing out of his accession to the throne ;” but the 
Ministry were prudent enough to see thatjin the then 
existing depression of commerce any proposal to add to 
his revenue vould be in the last degree unpopular. The 
mention of the attack upon the Civil List by Lord 
Brougham gives Mr. Walpole an opportunity of present- 
ing us with an interesting history of the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown, with its droits of royal fish, of 
jetsam, flotsam, and deodands, which, with many other 
strange terms, he finds it necessary to explain ina note. 
Lord Brougham’s motion was defeated by a majority of 


* A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 
1815. By SPENCER WALPOLE, author of “* The Life of the Right 
Hon. Spencer Percival.” In two volumes. Longmans. 1878. 
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neatly two to one; ‘but the subject, as‘Mr. Walpole tells 
us near ‘the end of the volume, was brought up again in 


1831 with a far different restilt, when the famous “ Black 


Book,” containing the pension-list, was published to 
while trade was gradually improving, but the agri- 
cultural interest still continued to suffer, and the country 
gentlemen managed, by an unexpected stroke of good 
fortune, to bring on a division at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when their drowsy opponents had retired for the 
night, and thus to obtain the appointment of a Select 
Committee which only told them that they suffered from 
causes which the Legislature was powerless to remove. 
We have next a notice of Mr. Huskisson’s speech in 
opposition to Western’s proposal that the currency should 


be depreciated, and corn made the standard of value, ° 


which is, in Mr. Walpole’s opinion, one of the most re- 
markable financial addresses ever delivered in the House 


_of Commons, and produced a magical effect— 


‘* The honourable gentleman says that the standard of value in 
every country should be that article which forms the constant food 
of the population, He therefore finds a standard of value for this 
country in wheat. It follows from this principle that wheat cannot 
be the standard in Ireland. There potatoes must be the standard of 
value. Who ever heard of a potato standard ?” 


The result was that a resolution brought forward in 1696 
by Charles Montague that the standard of gold and silver 
coins should not be altered in fineness was re-affirmed by 
the House of Commons in 1822. Another labourer in 
the cause of economical reform, whose work is here 
noticed, is Joseph Hume, whose successful attack on the 
Receivers-General is pronounced by Mr. Walpole to be 
one of the most important economical victories ever 
secured in the British Parliament. There were no less 
than sixty-six Receivers-General of land and assessed 
taxes, who not only received very great emoluments by 
way of poundage, but also possessed the great advantage 
of retaining large sums of public money in their hands 
for some time. Only twenty-eight of these fortunate 
gentlemen, we are told, performed any work at all. Hume 
reduced their number by a third, lowered their salaries to 
fixed amounts, forced them personally to perform the 
duties of their offices, and prevented them for the future 
from using the public moneys which came to their hands. 
The years 1823, 1824, and 1825 are memorable for the 
first admission, though only in a partial degree, of the 
principles of free trade, and in the last of these years the 
country was in such an extraordinary state of prosperity, 
money was so cheap and speculation so profitable, that it 
seemed the easiest thing in the world to make a fortune 
by borrowing money at 4 per cent. and investing it at 20. 
In the autumn of this year the bubble burst, and a wide- 
spread commercial panic prevailed, which led to the legis- 
lation establishing joint-stock banks. These pages of the 
work are particularly worthy of notice at the present time, 
and not the least interesting part of the chapter is the 
account of the part played by Sir Walter Scott who, 
writing as Malachi Malagrowther, rivalled the literary feat 
performed by Swift in his crusade against “ Wood’s half- 
pence,” and caused the Ministry to confine their proposal 
for the suppression of small notes to this side of the 
Tweed. 

The next chapter is occupied chiefly with the affairs 
of Ireland, and more particularly with the question of 
Catholic emancipation. The subject is introduced by 
two quotations—one from the diary of Mackintosh, the 
other from the late Lord Russell’s work on English 
Government. Mackintosh was struck with the miserable 
state of the Portuguese settlement of Goa, and ascribed 
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all its wretchedness to the blighting effects of religious 
intolerance. Lord John Russell, on the other hand, vin- 
dicates the penal laws by recalling the memory of the 
sanguinary insurrections with which the Roman Catholics 
had disturbed the reigns of five English sovereigns, and 
ends by saying, “ whether the precautions adopted by the 
English Parliament were wise I will not decide, but I am 
clearly of opinion that they were just.” Few per- 
sons, however, at the present day will be found to 
argue that they were not in the least degree un- 
just, as well as absolutely impolitic. Mr. Walpole then 
proceeds to sketch the history of religious intolerance in 
this country, beginning with the “ great compromise” of 
the Reformation. Some of his readers will perhaps be a 
little surprised to find the strong terms in which he speaks 
of the treatment of Ireland, which is, he says, “ the subject 
of the darkest chapter in the history of England.” “The 
treatment of the Rayahs by the Turks, of the Poles by the 
Russians, of the Dutch by the Spaniards, has been con- 
stantly reprobated by successive generations of English 

men; yet Ireland has experienced from her English 
rulers some of the evils which were inflicted on the 
Netherlands, on Poland, and on Greece.” The coloni- 
sation of Ulster, which was followed by the massacre of 
1641 ; the crushing policy of Cromwell, the Treaty of 
Limerick, and the penal laws of the reigns of William III., 
Anne, and the two first Georges, are briefly, but clearly, 
noticed. Protestant dissenters had been largely relieved 
from their disabilities a generation before anything was 
done for those who, despite of all that persecution could 
do, still clung to the Roman Catholic faith. The first 
substantial breach was made in this system of legislation, 
which now needs only to be known to be condemned, in 
1782, at the time of the American revolt, when Grattan 
carried his famous resolutions in favour of Irish indepen- 
dence. The question after this time was frequently 
debated in the English Parliament, when the splendid 
eloquence of Grattan always secured a hearing for his 
cause, but no actual result, as Mr. Walpole says, “ came, 
or was expected to come, from these debates. ‘The button 
was on the foil, and Grattan knew as well as any member 
of the Cabinet that while George III. lived nothing could 
be done.” In 1821 Plunket was successful in a motion 
for a committee on the claims of the Roman Catholics. 
In 1822 Canning carried a resolution for the relief of 
Roman Catholic peers through the House of Commons, 
overwhelming with ridicule the absurd idea that a Roman 
Catholic peer might head a procession to the throne one 
day, and yet could not sitin the Ho use of Legislatnre on 
the morrow. The culminating point of the struggle was 
the election of O’Connell for the county of Clare in oppo- 
sition to Vesey Fitzgerald, the President of the Board of 
Trade, who came into the field with every advantage of 
popularity and influence. ‘This business,” wrote Lord 
Eldon, “ must bring the Roman Catholic Question, which 
has been so often discussed, to a crisis and a conclusion.” 
The battle had been steadily fought for as nearly as pos- 
sible half a century. The thinking few, to borrow Mr. 

Walpole’s phrase, had gradually began to prevail over the 
unthinking many. The result was certain, but it might 
have been deferred for a considerable time had not the 
genius of one man devised the bold idea, which his 
wondrous energy and unrivalled popular power enabled 
him to carry into execution, of showing the power of the 
Catholic vote by the defeat of the Government candidate. 

Lord Anglesey at once advised concession; Peel ex- 
pressed his willingness to retire from the Ministry rather 
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recognised the fact that resistance was worse than useless, 
Mr. Walpole’s words on this point express the situation 
so happily that we cannot refrain from quoting them :— 

“The Duke approached a political question in the manner in 
which he would have surveyed a shithiny poaltion: ‘Quatre Bras 
was a convenient position while the Prussians stood firm at Ligny. 
The defeat of Blucher the British flank, and necessitated 
the retreat to Waterloo. The Duke’s flank had again been turned 
by O'Connell's victory in Clare ; and, from a tactical point of view, 
a change of position had become absolutely necessary. The Duke’s 
honesty was so great and so well known that no one could suspect 
him of any personal intrigue in assenting to such a change.” : 

“ Orange Peel,” however, was in a much more difficult 
position. He felt himself bound to resign his seat at 
Oxford. When he offered himself for re-election, he was 
beaten by the no-Popery candidate, Sir Robert Inglis, 
and only succeeded, as he himself thought, by an acci- 
dent, in being returned for the rotten borough of West- 
bury. After this the King gave way, and the question was 
settled. ih 

Our space forbids us to notice as we could have wished 
the remaining portions of the work, which are also 
extremely interesting. The chapter which is devoted to 
foreign politics contains a sketch of the history of Spain 
as contrasted with that of England; a notice of the 
decline of the Ottoman Power, and of the relations of the 
Porte with the neighbouring Powers. One of the most 
important events of the history of the century was, in 
Mr. Walpole’s opinion, the death of Lord Londonderry 
at an early age, just as he was about to start for Vienna in 
1822, which produced a complete change alike in the 
foreign and domestic policy of England. In his notice 
of the Reform struggle, Mr. Walpole is treading on well- 
worn ground, but the interest of the narrative is well 
maintained. On the 7th of June, 1832, the long struggle 
ended, and the Royal assent was given by Commission to 
the Bill which was so fundamentally to alter the Consti- 
tution of England. The following is Mr. Walpole’s 
description of the state of feeling which pervaded the 
country in the memorable summer of 1832, when, toadd 
to the troubles produced by disturbances abroad and 
stagnation of trade at home, the ravages of cholera were 
carrying destruction over the land :— 

** King and Queen sat sullenly apart in their palace. Peer and 
country gentleman moodily awaited the ruin of their country and the 
destruction of their property. Fanaticism still raved at the wickedness 
ofa people, the people clamouring for work stillsuccumbed before the 
mysterious disease which was continually claiming more and more 
victims. But the nation cared not for the sullenness of the 
Court, the forebodings of the landed classes, the ravings of the 
pulpit, or even the mysterious operations of a new plague, The 
deep gloom which had overshadowed the land had been relieved 
by one single ray.” 

In conclusion we may state that the favourable judg- 
ment which we formed of Mr. Walpole’s history after 
reading his first volume is much confirmed by our perusal 
of the second portion of his work. 


“WILLIAM COBBETT: A BIOGRAPHY.,”* 


[* has often struck us as strange that so little literary 

use has been made of a personality so striking and 
characteristic as that of Cobbett. Peter Porcupine was 
perhaps even more than Johnson a model Englishman 
of the time when England was most powerful and was 
passing through the most remarkable stage of her history. 
He was distinctly English ; not what in these later times 
we ought perhaps to call Great-British. His good nature, 
his rough tongue, his lack of culture and varnish, his 





apparent inconsistency, his real thoroughness, his indig- 
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nation at jobbery, his indomitable pluck are all ideally 
national characteristics of the race that dwells between 
the Humber and the Channel. Perhaps he is almost too 
near us for thoroughly satisfactory literary treatment ; 
perhaps it is only an accident that the most popular 
portrait painters of this century—Macaulay and Mr. 
Carlyle—have possessed idiosyncrasies not likely to run 
in couples with his. At any rate it is certainly true that 
one of the best and the most racy writers of English and 
illustrations of English character has hitherto lacked his 
sacred bard. 

Mr. Smith’s book is not designed to supply this 
omission, but rather to help someone else to supply it. 
It is an honest biography, giving more facts than com- 
ments—though not absolutely excluding the latter—and 
full of letters, extracts from Cobbett’s works, and other 
helps to acquaintanceship with its hero. We do not 
remember to have met Mr. Smith before in the field of 
letters ; but we should pronounce him from this book to 
be well qualified for his task. He is sometimes rather too 
much given to imitate Mr. Carlyle and Cobbett himself 
in his mannerisms, and he has perhaps a slight tendency 
to diverge into unnecessary details about Dick, and Tom, 
and Harry. But in comparison with the average 
biographer of the day he is fairly master of his craft. He 
neither flings a formless heap of documents to us and 
bids us digest them at our leisure, nor does he regard a 
biography as a convenient engine for displaying the 
virtues, intelligence, and accomplishments of the bio- 
grapher. It is with Cobbett and not with Mr. Smith 
that we are really occupied, and the fact that the book 
keeps this steadily before us is the greatest proof of its 
goodness as a piece of work. 

Cobbett was born nearly one hundred and twenty 
years ago, on the 9th of March, 1762. His son, as may 
be remembered, died only a few months since, and thus 
we have two lives covering almost a century and a quarter 
of history. William’s grandfather was a farm labourer, 
his father a small farmer, and his youth was passed in 
field work and field play in that charming district of 
England covering corners of Surrey, Sussex, and Hamp- 
shire which he never ceased to love and haunt. At the 
age of twenty he went to London, and became a lawyer’s 
clerk, which extremely uncongenial occupation he soon 
exchanged for the uniform of a private soldier. This he 
wore (chiefly in British North America) for eight years, 
rising to be sergeant-major, and through an incapable 
adjutant practically managing the affairs of his regiment, 
the 54th. It was in this employment that his lifelong 
hatred of corruption and jobbery was first aroused and 
justified. In 1791 he obtained his discharge, and with 
some two hundred pounds of savings for his fortune married 
and began the life of active politics which he never after- 
wards relinquished. His first act was a strange one, and 
got him into a good deal of trouble. It was the raising 
and subsequent dropping of charges of peculation against 
some officers of his old regiment. Mr. Smith examines 
the matter at some length, but it does not need much 
examination to see that Cobbett had undertaken an affair 
beyond his strength, and that he not unwisely recognised 
the fact. ‘Then he went once more to America and set 
up in Philadelphia, first as a teacher of English, then as 
a pamphleteer and bookseller, and distinguished himself 
by his advocacy of his native country, not as may be 
imagined the safest or most obvious way to the favour 
of the Philadelphians. The record of his paper wars 
here is given by Mr. Smith with gusto, but the titles of 
the pamphlets are perhaps the best thing about it. “The 
Bloody Buoy,” “A Kick for a Bite,” “A Pill for Porcu- 
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pine,” &c., &c., are fine appetising titles, but the judicious 
reader will probably be satisfied with them. At last a 
libel suit in which he was worsted, if it did not exactly 
drive Cobbett from America, certainly rather disgusted 
him with the country. From Philadelphia he moved 
first to New York, and in the last year of the century 
(July, 1800) to England. He attached himself to Pitt, 
and then to Windham, but speedily found that his was 
not an attachable nature. After one or two false starts 
the famous “ Political Register” was launched (January, 
1802), and continued till his death in 1835. This, with 
other important literary ventures such as the “ State 
Trials,” “ Parliamentary History,” the (now “ Hansard’s ”) 
“ Debates,” &c., occupied the rest of his life, and brought 
him some trouble indeed, but plenty of fame, and some 
times a fair share of profit. He used to say of himsel 
that he was the happiest man he knew, and the luckiest. 
His domestic life certainly justified the first part of the 
statement. Mr. Smith gives many charming details of it, 
especially of the country sojourns in Hampshire and 
Surrey. As for luck, his various undertakings certainly 
seem"|to, have prospered remarkably, but his talent and 
(with all his cross-grainedness and oddity) his common 
sense sufficiently account for that. 

The subject of Cobbett’s supposed change from 
Toryism to Radicalism naturally occupies his biographer 
a good deal. The truth seems to be that Cobbett never 
belonged to any political party at all. He had in his 
own person the happy inconsistency which has distin- 
guished the English nation as a whole, and which is a 
subject of such irritation and despair to foreigners. He 
never, troubled himself about first principles or about the 
connection of one doctrine or practice with another. He 
was a strong Monarchist, but if the Monarchical Party 
did what he thought unjust he opposed them. He 
approved heartily of the war with France ; but if the pro- 
moters of the war with France maintained jobbery and 
corruption he had no quarter for them. There is a 
strong resemblance between Cobbett and Defoe as well 
in political as in literary matters. But in truth, in the 
one case as in the other, political consistency or incon- 
sistency is at’this distance of time a matter of very small 
importance. What is of importance is, that in point of 
political, writing Cobbett deserves a place among the 
group (to be counted on the fingers of one hand) where 
Swift, Pascal, and Paul Louis Courier also are, and that 
his Rural Rides contain without exception the very best 
description not of the florid order to be found in the 
language. Nor’is his personality, in singular contrast to 
that of Swift and Courier, less engaging. With his in- 
defatigable laboriousness, his endless appetite for fighting, 
his indifference to selfish considerations, his delightful 
hatred of tithes, tea, potatoes, borough-mongers, taxes, and 
indeed fhalf the contents of the dictionary, and at the 
same time the total absence of anything like gall or bit- 
terness in his composition, he has all the elements of an 
immortal figure. Mr. Smith has not exactly immortalised 
him, but he has done an excellent work in—on the 
whole—an excellent way. 


CARTOUCHE—ONLY A DOG.* 


N these days of beaten tracks, to come occasionally 
| on a nook untrodden by Cook’s tourists must 
afford a pleasure the keener for surprise to the indefati- 
gable traveller. And what “ fresh fields and pastures 
new ” prove to the weary and sated explorer, a wholesome 
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and unconventional novel is to the no less weary and 
sated reader. One gets so heartily tired of the muscular 
hero with the square-set jaw, and the wonderful smile 
heroine, who is kept from the “knowledge of her own 
heart,” and from him, chiefly by the machinations of an 
utterly impossible villain, through three volumes, and 
who either dies, weeping and repentant, in the hero's 
arms, or stands blushing and triumphant by his side, 
towards the last page. Weseem to know all their tire- 
some history beforehand, and yet it is ground out to us 
over and over again, like the weary iteration of the barrel- 
organ, with only a faint varying in the quality of the 
instrument, which is always more or less an instrument of 


torture. 
ee 


Such a novel as “Cartouche” is reaily a relief. 
The hero, as the title-page tells us, is “ Only a Dog,” but 
he rouses more sympathy and more genuine interest 
than most of his human contemporaries at Mudie’s ; and 
when he dies we feel in an odd, half shame-faced fashion 
that we could have “better spared a better man.” The 
Italian setting, and the still-life generally, are as fresh and 
as delightful as the figure drawing, and for the sweet, 
womanly heroine, who wins her lover a second time, we 
have nothing but praise. The key-note of the story is 
struck in a little soliloquy in which the author indulges 
in the first volume, on p. 112 :—‘“ Is it not pathetic some- 
times to see how little will win a heart, and yet how 
much fails to touch it?” But there is no false sentiment. 
The girl—and such a charming creature she is—who 
‘had a longing to protect, to deliver; the sort of spirit 
which has made heroines before now, but also has often 
wrecked a woman’s own peace, for those who have it 
sometimes give up what is not theirs to give—the happi- 
ness of others—or their own hearts when they have passed 
from their keeping” (p. .100)—this girl, Bicé, is not 
allowed to indulge in so alluring a form of self-sacrifice, 
to her own detriment or to that of others. ‘ Cartouche” 
helps in the dénouement, and a happy, satisfactory ending 
is brought about quite naturally. The plot is very slight 
—possibly it may be considered even too slight for the 
issues involved ; but to our way of thinking this is but 
another charm, and the very simplicity of the means 
employed show high art, and add to the life-likeness of 
the tale ; for in real life tremendous plots and consistent 
villains are the exception, and tragedies for the most part 
get transacted silently, and without any aid from the 
detective department of Scotland Yard. In “ Cartouche” 
the villain is sufficiently unpleasant, and gets sufficiently 
foiled for all moral purposes ; but, nevertheless, we leave 
him pretty much to all outward seeming as we found 
him, and this, we think, will answer to most every-day 
experiences of villains. We will, at any rate, make no 
further disclosures, but conclude our notice by saying 
“Cartouche” is a novel which we can cordially recom- 
mend, and one which we for once caught ourselves 
wishing was in three volumes rather than two. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR 
DYNASTY AND THE REFORMATION 
PERIOD.* 
HE subject of this work (the first of a set of three 
volumes) embraces many of the most important 
personages in English history, to some of whom addi- 
tional interest attaches by reason of the various estimates 
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is probably no section of the annals of our:country which 
has furnished material for such a mass ‘of literature,’ and 
no inconsiderable part of this literature has been the pro- 
duct of our own time. The names of Mr. Froude, Mr, 
Hepworth Dixon, and Miss Strickland‘will occur to every- 
one as being among those who have made valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the history of the Reforma- 
tion and the period which immediately preceded it. If 
it cannot justly be said of the numerons writers who 
have treated of the subject, “Tot homines quot sen- 
tentiz,” we are quite prepared to accept the statement of 
the author of the volume before us, that “‘the greatest 
difficulty for the impartial searcher into historic truth is 
to pierce the mountain of misrepresentation which has 
hitherto covered so long the real facts as to men and 
annals.” In the case of the persons and period treated 
of in this volume, this difficulty is exceptionally great. 
For, apart from the general habit of historians of select- 
ing their own heroes and erecting pedestals for them, 
religious partisanship has, not unnaturally, exercised a 
very potent influence on most of the writers who have 
dealt with this portion of our history. Some, like Lord 
Campbell, have been aware of this tendency, and have 
consequently been able to escape being betrayed by it 
into partiality ; but the majority, and especially those who 
wrote nearer to the times of the events of which they 
treated, and who are therefore the chief authorities on 
the subject, are often most misleading in this respect. It 
is curious sometimes to observe how this partisanship has 
been exercised upon minor and, so to speak, unworthy 
objects, and how erroneous opinions have thereby become 
generally adopted. What a fuss, for instance, has been 
made about the religious creed of Anna Boleyn and even 
of Jane Seymour! Catholic and Protestant writers have 
vied with each other for the credit of claiming these 
queens among the champions of their respective faiths ; 
and the Protestants, being the more numerous, have so 
far gained the day, that probably nine out of every ten 
Englishmen believe that the cause of the Reformation 
was greatly indebted to them for its progress in its early 
stages. Mr. Burke, however, without attaching undue 
importance to the question, shows conclusively that Anna 
Boleyn lived and died a devout Catholic, and that Jane 
Seymour, in form, at any rate, belonged to the Catholic 
faith. This is but one instance out of many where the 
author has shown his just appreciation of historical 
evidence. 

Mr. Burke has drawn his information ‘from the ulti- 
mate sources, and has thereby been enabled to avoid 
and correct the errors of previous writers, and, in parti- 
cular, he is very successful in his constantly recurring 
demolition of Mr Froude’s theories. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that he completely succeeds in restoring the 
commonly accepted view of Henry VIII.’s character (not 
a very difficult task) ; but in such matters as the state of 
public opinion on the divorce of Queen Katherine he 
thoroughly makes out his case against the sensational 
writer of history. He is not less successful in pointing 
out the errors of older authorities, such as Burnet, Speed, 
Sharon Turner, and others. It is difficult in a notice 
of ordinary length to give extracts from a work like 
this, itself largely composed of extracts from, or sum- 
maries of, previous writings; while to quote the 
conclusions only at which the author arrives, without:the 
grounds on which they are based, would be of little value. 
The researches into which the author has been led 
have resulted in the production here and there of some _ 
curious pieces of information not very generally known. | 
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daughter-in-law, while the: widow of his son, the Prince of 
Wales, to write a proposal of marriage on his (the King’s) 
behalf to her sister, ‘and that he also made an offer of 
marriage to his daughter-in-law herself. These facts will 
probably be new to most readers. 

The author evinces extreme disgust and contempt, in 
which we confess we feel some sympathy, with the 
characters of Archbishop Cranmer and Lord Cromwell, 
and he promises, in the forthcoming volumes, to put for- 
ward other facts in corroboration of his view. We are so 
accustomed to hear Cranmer lauded for his share in 
promoting the Reformation, that we are apt to overlook 
some of the circumstances which furnish the key to his 
character. Our author aliows him no redeeming quality. 
While. avoiding the direct use of epithets, he represents 
him, upon ample evidence, so far as his active life ig con- 
cerned, as a traitor to his King, as a coward, a hypocrite, 
a conspirator, ready to enter into any plot,.a man without 
a particle of conscience. We presume, however, that he 
may be credited with a certain amount of tactical ability, 
if nothing more. 

The accounts of the trials, and the judicial murders of 
Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas: More are 
among the most interesting chapters in the book, but no 
part of it is without keen interest for the student of his- 
tory. 


AULD LANG SYNE,* 


FEW idle hours may be pleasantly passed in the 
perusal of this novel, if the reader is not very 
exacting in his taste, and can get safely over the literary 
affectations that more especially mar its opening chapters. 
The scene is laid at Greystone-on-Sea, in the year 1806, 
not a very remote period, and surely hardly answering 
to the designation “ Auld Lang Syne.” In:those dege- 


nerate days, we are told that the borough is a dull place ; 


but, to quote one of the singularly abrupt and grotesquely 
French-like sets of brief paragraphs in which the writer 
describes its condition at the time his narrative 
begins :— 

“In yonder year of this story there was busy life in the 
thoroughfares :— 

“Much marvellous activity of tongue. 

“ The sound of hammers in the boatyards. 

“ A lively beach of smackmen. 

* Much traffic sea-wise. 

“ Fish and smuggler’s booty travelling inwards, &c.” 

Since Artemus Ward wrote his celebrated novel in the 
French style, we have seen nothing to equal this. Nor 
can anything very favourable be said regarding the 
portraits presented to us of the principal characters that 
figure in this book. They are mere rough outlines, pen- 
and-ink sketches, and possess only a general resem- 
blance to life. The hero, Cuthbert Shaw, is the son of 
a Doctor of Laws, who keeps an academy for the pre- 
paration of boys intended for the Universities. His 
father is a dungeon of learning, a severe disciplinarian, 
and a still severer Church of England man, who holds 
Dissent and Dissenters of every kind in supreme detesta- 
tion-and contempt. Above all, he specially detests 
Michael Strangfield, the equally hard and stern Baptist 
elder and boat-builder of Greystone. When we are intro- 
duced to Cuthbert he is musing abstractedly under a tree 
near the play-ground, with a volume of Juvenal lying open, 
but unheeded, in his lap. He has only recently returned 
from London, where he has been spending a. brief 
holiday, and the pre-occupied and absent air of the lad 
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attracts the doctor’s.attention. An interview takes place 
between father and son, which reveals. nothing beyond 
the fact that Cuthbert has some secret in his mind 
which. he is not yet prepared to disclose.. Released 
from his duties in the school, Cuthbert wanders forth in 
the evening to meet Jenny Strangfield, the daughter of 
the pet aversion of his father, and we soon hear that 
they have beén lately privately married. 

It is arranged between Cuthbert and his wife that, 
on the following evening, Michael Strangfield shall be 
informed of their marriage, and that shortly afterwards 
the same revelation shall be made to Dr. Shaw. But on 
his way home our hero is arrested by a press-gang, and, 
after a struggle, he is carried on board a boat and taken 
to the man-of-war lying out in the bay. It is at this 
point that the interest of the story really begins. Alike 
for hero and heroine, a series of spirit-stirring and 
exciting adventures and experiences immediately ensue, 
which are related with considerable vigour and skill, and 
through which the reader is carried on in rapid suc- 
cession till the happy dénouement is reached in the 
prosperous reunion of the separated pair. 

The unexplained disappearance of Cuthbert Shaw of 
necessity leads to misunderstandings both on the part of 
his own father and of the father of Jenny. Michael 
Strangfield disbelieves the story his daughter is forced to 
tell of her marriage with Cuthbert Shaw, and harbours 
and expresses his suspicion that she has been deceived 
and dishonoured, and then abandoned, She is: unable 
to produce any proof of the wedding beyond the ring, 
and cannot tell the name of the church in London where 
the ceremony took place. A search through her _corre- 
spondence tends to confirm the angry father’s worst 
fears. At last he resolves that she shall set out with 
him to London to find the church at which the marriage 
is said to have been celebrated. But poor Jenny is 
driven distracted by the hard and unjust denunciations 
of her father, and flies away from her home. Mean- 
while Dr. Shaw adopts the same method of getting at 
a knowledge of the secret, and discovers a certificate of 
the marriage among Cuthbert’s private papers, Going 
to the shipbuilder’s house, he with great difficulty makes 
known his discovery, and the instant effect of it is to 
throw old Strangfield into a fit, from which he never 
recovers. His daughter, however, who has only gone a 
short way from home, is brought back to her father 
before his death. After this event, Dr. Shaw’s heart 
softens towards his daughter-in-law, and he frequently 
plays friendly visits to the house to which they remove, 
when the business carried on by Michael Strangfield has 
been sold. 

Cuthbert returns, having made his fortune, after two 
very narrow escapes from drowning, and of course every- 
one is happy. 


SKETCHES FROM FRENCH HISTORY.* 


HIS book is a collection of sketches which have 
appeared from time to time in the various monthly 
magazines. They are derived, with one exception, from 
French history, the chief object of the author being to 
throw some light upon the inner life of France during the 
seventeenth century. Mr. T. A. Trollope belongs to that 
class of writers who labour under the delusion that the 
standard works of history are mere dry chronicles of dates, 
battles, and uninteresting events ; and that itis the espe- 
cial gift of the modern historian to awaken the:soul of the 
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past by a few artistic touches. The present work, in fact, 
is an attempt to “ clothe the dry bones of what used to be 
called history with flesh and blood.” Mr. Trollope is a 
close imitator of Carlyle, but he forgets that the reputa- 
tion of that great author is founded, not upon his pecu- 
liarities, but upon the exquisite humour and the deep 
penetration which breathes in every page of his writings. 
Mr. Trollope has certainly caught the manner of his 
master, and yet, in spite of a liberal use of vulgarisms and 
slang expressions, his pictures and portraits are not parti- 
cularly striking. His style is clear, but much spoilt 
by the incessant employment of the many affectations 
of his school. For instance, he describes Mazarin in one 
place as “a wily old bird,” and in another as “the pawky 
old cardinal.” The Duchess of Longueville, he tells us, 
was “up to anything,” and admirers of Fénélon will be 
gratified to hear him referred to as “ one of the vessels of 
Nature’s finest porcelain.” Nor can we say that the 
author’s numerous reflections make any great impression 
upon us. He considers the time of the Fronde to be 
‘a bad time, a thoroughly bad and despicable time, but 
an extremely interesting one, and, above all, a highly 
picturesque one ;” and further on, in a sentence in which 
the reader will trace the influence of Carlyle, he thus 
dilates upon the “good old times ” :—“ Poor, innocent 
old fallacy! Thou standest detected and naked, plucked 
of all thy political feathers, dragged forth from thy 
pleasant haunts among the twilight shades of dim 
imaginings, and exposed in broad daylight, a butt for the 
scorn and derision of every sucking philosopher of these 
latter most philosophic days! To such a pitch of 
wisdom has enlightened analytical investigation brought 
us that it has been discovered that ‘all times are good 
when they are old,’ and a_ shrewd suspicion is 
insinuated by the more knowing ones that these same 
old times, which we have so long been wont in our 
simplicity to laud and admire, were in fact by no 
means better, if not indeed considerably worse, than they 
ought to have been.” Mr. Trollope lays great stress 
upon the unreality of life and the unblushing licen- 
tiousness of manners during the “grand siécle,” which he 
terms, again after Carlyle, “a sad time of confusion and 
misrule, or rather no rule at all; a frivolous, little, 
altogether unheroic age. Yet not wholly without worth 
after its kind.” The age of Louis XIV. was not, perhaps, 
as glorious an epoch as it is sometimes represented to be, 
but it was in manyrespects a brilliant time. France wasthen 
at the height of her military and political power, and if 
the memoirs of courtiers of the period reveal the existence 


of avast amount of frivolity and vice, it must also be remem- - 


bered that in this age France produced her greatest 
generals and her most celebrated authors. Moreover, the 
great political struggle was slowly and silently approaching 
its crisis. In the previous reign Richelieu had effec- 
tually crushed the power of the nobles. Many of 
them joined with the Frondeurs in a movement which 
was an effort to secure the rights of Parliament. The 
attempt failed, and ended in the establishment of an 
absolute monarchy, which paved the way for its own 
destruction. . 

The first of Mr. Trollope’s sketches is an amusing 
account of the elaborate schemes for the release of the 
Prince of Condé, which were undertaken by his female rela- 
tions under the guidance of the astute Lenet. Notwith- 
standing the energy which the Prince had displayed in 
quelling the insurrection of the Fronde, he was not 
popular at Court. His manner was haughty and scorn- 
ful; he spoke of Mazarin, the favourite Minister of the 
Queen Regent, with open contempt; and he even went 
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so far as to insult Anne of Austria herself, “Amongthe — 
gentlemen who ‘served’ Condé was one Jarzé, who had — 
conceived an absurd notion that the Queen Regent, Anne © 
of Austria, looked on him with eyes of affection, and he 

absolutely sent her a declaration of love! The Queen 
took the first opportunity of reading him a severe lecture 
before all the Court, ending by commanding him never 
to come into her sight again. Condé most unreasonably, 
moved probably by a desire of picking a quarrel with 
Mazarin, chose to consider himself affronted by the dis- 
grace put upon his followers, and demanding an inter- 
view with the Minister, insolently required that Jarzé 
should be received by the Queen that very evening. Anne 
submitted; but it is easy to imagine what must have 
been her feelings while doing so.” At length the Prince 
was arrested and imprisoned, in company with his 
brother Conti and the Duke of Longueville. The news 
soon reached Lenet, the procureur of Dijon, the 
capital of Condé’s duchy. This man had received 
many small favours from the Prince. He was possessed 
of much shrewdness and common-sense, and he imme- 
diately bestirred himself in the interests of his patron. 
First he sent despatches to the Duchess of Longueville, 
who made energetic endeavours to raise an agitation in 
Normandy, though not with any result. He was, how- 
ever, more successful with the beautiful Countess of 
Chatillon. In her girlhood this lady had been beloved 
by both Condé and Coligny, but the former generously 
gave way to his rival, though it must be confessed he was 
also in love with Mdlle. de Vigean. On Coligny’s death 
the Prince renewed his suit, but the fair Countess was 
now enamoured of the Duke of Nemours; nevertheless 
she found means to keep both her admirers in hand, and 
on the Duke’s death she became Condé’s mistress. Lenet 
conveyed the Countess to Chantilly, the Prince’s resi- 
dence, where she joined the family circle, consisting of the 
Princess, the Dowager Princess, and a bevy of fair and 
noble ladies with their female attendants. Lenet was the 
only man of any condition in this singularly lively house- 
hold, and he was at once made the leader and organiser 
of everything. The ladies seem to have immensely 
enjoyed the plotting and intriguing, and the wary lawyer 
passed a most agreeable time in their company, trusted 
implicitly, and telling them in return just as much, and 
no more, than it was befitting they should know. In the 
evening the little party would meet on one of the terraces, 
and then the old dowager would forget her grievances and 
charm them all with stories of her adventurous youth. 
Henry IV. had fallen in love with her when she was a girl, 
and had commanded the Prince of Condé to marry her, 
but he was disappointed in his object by the hasty manner 
in which the lady’s new husband hurried her off. But if 
it had not been for his own stupidity the King would not 
have sighed in vain. Exulting over the news that the 
Princess had given her consent to be carried off, he ex- 
claimed to the Queen, “On such a day, at such an hour, 
you will see the Princess of Condé here.” The Queen 
took care not to see anything of the kind. This 
pleasant . party was broken up by the arrival 
of an agent from the Court. Under Lenet’s guidance 
the Dowager feigned illness; a clever maid 
of the Princess was made to impersonate her 
mistress ; while a gardener’s boy undertook to represent 
the young Prince. By these means Lenet was enabled 
to convey the Princess and her boy to Montrond, one of 
her husband’s homes. The heroic lady subsequently 
collected an army and threw herself into Bordeaux, which 
she gallantly, but unsuccessfully defended. A reaction, 
however, set in and the popular feeling in favour of the 
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imprisoned Princes became so strong that they were 
released, by Mazarin’s orders, in 1651. 

The melancholy story of Urban Grandier is introduced 
by Mr. Trollope as an illustration of the “old French 
jurisprudence, and of the social condition of France in 
the seventeenth century.” Urban Grandier was ap- 
pointed incumbent of one of the three parishes of 
Loudon in 1620, but his pride and his scandalous im- 
moralities had given great offence to his brethren. He 
was deprived of his living for five years by the Bishop of 
his diocese, but on appeal the sentence was annulled. 
Shortly afterwards, his chief enemy, Canon Mignon, re- 
ceived the post of Director of the Ursuline Convent. On 
entering upon his duties he learnt that the nuns had been 
much frightened by ghosts which were, in reality, not 
ghosts at all, but some of the merrier sisters bent upon 
mischief. However, the Bailli was informed that the 
Mother Superior was possessed, and as the case had excited 
much curiosity, he determined to witness the exorcism. 
The devil in the Mother Superior informed him that 
Grandier was the author of all this mischief. He 
saw through the hoax, however, and as _ possessed 
beings are supposed to acquire the gift of speaking 
in languages unknown to them in_ the normal 
state, he had the Mother Superior questioned by a Scotch 
servant. But the answer was that the question savoured 
of ‘too great curiosity.” On being pressed she replied, 
** Deus non volo,” and there was an outcry at the bad 
grammar, for the lady was known to be but imperfectly 
acquainted with Latin. She was then requested to speak 
in Hebrew. “Ah, I give it up,” muttered the poor lady, 
but one of the monks declared that he could detect 
Hebrew in the expression. The report of these proceedings 
began to excite attention, and a stringent examination was 
insisted upon by the Queen, which resulted in a complete 
exposure of the fraud. But Mignon persisted, and the 
nuns continued to become possessed, and, when in that 
state, to lay all manner of charges against Grandier. At 
length, as the interest was beginning to flag, means were 
found to persuade Richelieu that Grandier was the author 
of a scurrilous pamphlet which had given great offence 
to the Cardinal. The possessions were now resumed, 
and Grandier was flung into prison, and cruelly tortured 
there, the Carmelite friars assisting in the infliction of the 
torments. But Grandier refused to acknowledge any 
guilt, and he was burnt alive, under circumstances of 
peculiar horror, in 1634. 

Mr. Trollope also gives an account of the pious 
Madame de Miramion, and the courageous way in which 
she repulsed the advances of the libertine, de Bussy, 
together with other entertaining anecdotes. One portion 
of the book is taken up with a somewhat tedious dis- 
quisition upon the character of La Fontaine, who is 
treated with great severity. In ‘truth, La Fontaine was 
not a bad man, but a weak man, living in a dissolute age. 
Elsewhere the author makes some rather heavy fun over 
the memoir writers of the “ grand siécle,” whom he likens 
to jackdaws. He offers a just tribute, however, to St. 
Simon’s masterly portrait of Fénélon. The work con- 
cludes with the tragedy of the Chevalier de la Barre, 
who was condemned in the year 1766, after a mock trial, 
to be tortured, beheaded, and burnt. This astonishing 
sentence was confirmed by the Parliament of Paris, in 
the interests of religion. These and other events Mr. 
Trollope has welded together into a book which is 
readable, but which would be more attractive if-the 
author had told his tales more simply, and had 
treated us to fewer attempts at fine writing. As it is, 
however, we doubt not that this series of sketches 
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will afford considerable amusement to a large class of 
readers. 


MAGAZINES. 
II, 


| the Fortnighily, “ Political Economy and Sociology,” by 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie, is a very spirited attack upon “A 
Priori Economists ” (how terribly angry they will be at the 
title !), who, starting with some such dogma as that “ all men 
desire wealth and ease,” or that “in matters connected with 
wealth, deviations arising from other causes than the desire 
of it, may be neglected without perceptible error,” proceed to 
deduce therefrom a neat little decalogue of economic laws, 
by which, if society does not form itself, why so much the 
worse for society. As Mr. Leslie rightly observes—“ Political 
economy is a department of the science of society which 
selects a special class of social phenomena for investigation, 
but for this purpose must investigate all the forces and laws 
by which they are governed.” Dr. William Gilbert’s article 
upon the “London Medical Schools” calls attention to some 
very grave defects in the present organisation of our metro- 
politan medical schools. These schools, instead of being 
under the control of one governing body (such as the London 
University or the College of Surgeons), are merely attached 
to the different hospitals ; and are only under the supervision 
of the professors of the school itself. The result is a compe- 
tition between them, which, amongst other evils, has 
led to the utterly unjustifiable custom of employing the 
charity funds of the hospitals for the advancement of the 
interests of the medical schools attached to them. We see 
that “ Medicus,” writing to the Z#mes, has justified this pro- 
ceeding on the plea that a medical student’s education is 
really of a great deal more importance to the community 
than the cure of one patient more or less, since let but the 
medical student go forth a well-fledged doctor, and he will 
effect not one cure, but many. This plausible little 
sophism, which we think we have heard before, that the acorn 
is worth more than the full-grown oak, inasmuch as it con- 
tains in it the germ of a future forest, does not require a 
Socrates to refute it. Mr. Grant Duff’s “ Rejoinder” to Sir 
Stafford Northcote claims the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as an ally rather than an opponent of those who desire to 
prove to the country that the Government is neither 
able nor honest. Really there is no end to this 
pleasant little interchange of personal compliments. 
“ Chamfort and Rivarol,” by Mr. Saintsbury, is an interesting 
study upon two conspicuous figures in one of the most 
impressive groups of the Revolutionary period. Mr, Carlyle 
has forcibly brought out the strange picture of poets and 
scientists wrapped up in their dreams and studies, and all 
unconscious of the world-storm raging round them, until the 
thunder days broke above their heads. | Equally pathetic 
figures are the brilliant and shallow “chamber wits ” of the 
philosophical salons, astray in this world of tragic reality ; 
and called upon, as a rule, to take their own solemn part in 
the tragedy. 

The current number of the Contemporary Review contains 
several especially interesting articles. ‘Atheism and the 
Church,” by the Rev. Canon Curteis, opens with an assertion 
which we hope will not prove an offence to the weaker 
brethren. “ Physics acknowledges itself almost Christian in 
Professor Tyndall,” writes the Canon ; and we really cannot 
see why Professor Tyndall should not return the compliment, 
and say, “ Christianity acknowledges itself scientific in Canon 
Curteis.” Canon Curteis describes evolution as “this 
beautiful theory of the Divine method ;” he is quite willing to 
admit that the “ mythologic, poetic, image-forming faculty ” 
has a great deal to do with our religipus conceptions ; he 
informs Churchmen that “the vast omains recently 
conquered by science are, practically speaking, assured and 
certain conquests;” nay, he has even a good word 
for Mr. Bradlaugh and_ the National Reformer. 
Another clergyman, the Rev. W. Cunningham, foresees 
Socialism as the commercial future of England, and con- 
siders that he is prophesying unto us pleasant things. Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams contributes an interesting article upon 
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* Afghanistan and the Panjab,” which would be delightful 
reading were one not distressed by scientific orthography 
and a perfect hail-storm of hard. names. Everyone knows 
the immortal observation of Artemus Ward upon Chaucer : 
“Mr. C. possesses undoubted talent, but he does not know 
how to spell;” and we are afraid the average general 
reader confronted with such a pearl as “ Muhammadans” 
might be betrayed into the same error of judgment. 

But for the name of the author—Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe—the leading article in the Nineteenth Century would 
have possessed no interest for any human being. What is 
the use of publishing in the month of January a paper in 
which the Afghan War and the cession of the Dobrudsha 
are regarded either as passing events or events in futuro? 
No doubt both events became historical before the writer 
arrived at the end of his speculations; but that was only a 
reason why at least a good half of the essay should have been 
expunged. Aux reste, “ Passing Events’in Turkey ” contains 
absolutely nothing beyond the ordinary newspaper guess- 
work and predictions reiterated every morning ad nauseam. 
Miss C. E. Stephen’s paper on “ Receiving Strangers ” is full 
of kindly and tender suggestions for humane, as distinguished 
from merely mechanical and organised, relief of the poor. 
Her charming essay is too long and detailed for more than a 
passing notice ; but we hope that it will be, as it well deserves 
to be, studied by every woman with leisure time and spare 
room to try Miss Stephen’s method. Among the remaining 
papers are “Novel Reading,” by Mr. Trollope ; “Shorter 
Parliaments,” by Mr. Holms, M.P.; “Verify your Com- 
pass,” by Mr. W. R. Greg ; and “ The Logic of Toleration,” 
by Mr. W. H. Mallock. Of Mr. Gladstone’s paper we spoke 
fully in our last number. 

Fraser, on the whole, is wise but heavy, solid but dull. 
The best article by faris Mr. James Rowley’s, on “The 
Writing of History and the First Twenty-five years of Stuart 
Rule in England,” in which the author describes, with rare 
strength and sympathy, the future ideal of historical com- 
position—an ideal, we may add, of which the general 
lineaments are becoming already discernible. Impartial 
students will endorse Mr. Rowley’s apology for James I. 
Mr. Howell contributes a sensible paper on Trades Unions. 


With the exception, perhaps, of an account of the mode in. 


which members and office-bearers are elected, the paper 
contains nothing with which intelligént readers are not fully 
acquainted. “The Bhutan Frontier” ‘is well worth 
studying as a learned and interesting account of tribes and 
customs of which little is known in England. “The New 
Factory Act” is also worthy of commendation. “ Corsica,” 
by the Hon. Roden Noel, contains much information about an 
island which merits more recognition from tourists than it has 
ever yet received. Among the remaing articles are “ Starva- 
tion Wages and Political Economy,” “Is Schoolmastering a 
Learned Profession?” and “ Public Instruction in Turkey,” 
the last of which is really valuable, and shows that the 
‘Turks are far more advanced in educational matters than 
most of us have been inclined to suppose. 

In Macmillan Mr. John Cross and Dean Stanley invite us 
to consider America from two very different standpoints. It is 
a wise arrangement that Mr. Cross with his hard economics 
should come first ; so that the courageous reader, who has 
diligently mastered his instructive facts and figures, may be 
rewarded by the eloquence and ideal sensibility which 
distinguish Dean Stanley’s Birmingham Address. It must be 
understood, however, that if the reader of willing spirit, but 
weak flesh, does not,as a Frenchman might put it, amuse 
himself in the half-hour he spends with Mr. Cross, he really 
derives a great deal of information concerning the period of 
commercial demoralisation—out of which, Mr. Cross 
assures us, America has once for all emerged, giving as a 
substantial proof of her regeneration the return to specie 
payments on this Ist of January, 1879. Some, indeed, of the 
incidents resulting from the issue of paper money, and from 
the daily and even hourly fluctuations im the value of the 
circulating medium, have quite a romantic character. How 
deep must be the regret of such an enterprising spirit that 
he did not chance to find himself at New York in the 
pleasant summer of 1864! On one of these beautiful June 
mornings it took 280 paper dollars to buy 100 gold ones ; but 


at 275, could have brought it back the same evening at'225, 
netting 50,000 dollars currency profit on the operation !” 
“The more anyone borrowed the richer he got,” says Mr. 
Cross. Truly halcyon days—if only they could have lasted! 
Unhappily, that was just what they could mofdo. We all 
know something of the crash ; but what we should also know 
something of is the patient and courageous national economy 
by which these disasters have been in a great measure re- 
paired. Mr. Cross quotes the proverb—“ When America 
takes to wearing her old shoes, she can lay the world under 
contribution.” Of Dean Stanley’s generous and beautiful 
lecture upon “ The Historical Aspects of the United States,” 
the daily papers have already told us something ; but every- 
one not included in the fortunate Birmingham audience 
should read the address for himself, and learn how a man 
gifted with large sympathies, as well as large imagination, 
can find in America, not only material advantages and prac- 
tical qualities, but those very romantic and poetic associa- 
tions in which it is a British foible to’ assume that the New 
World is necessarily deficient. Dean Stanley, on the con- 
trary, has found America especially attractive to him because 
of the inspiring suggestions and recollections which he says 
belong to its youth and its antiquity ; here the hero-foun- 
ders of states and cities, the brilliant travellers and adven- 
turers, the fearless soldiers of liberty, are not buried in the 
past, but belong to the life of yesterday. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Selection from Pascal’s Thoughts, by H. L. Sidney Lear 
(Rivingtons) makes a charming little volume; the broad 
margins invite the pencil of the annotator. Pascal is always 
of interest as almost the first modern : intensely rational yet 
clinging with love to the historic faiths. Dr. Newman suggests 
his way of thinking more than any other contemporary writer. 
The selection inthe present case has been made with taste, and 
if a certain amount of obscurity in the translation has not 
always been avoided it must be confessed that it is a hopeless 
task to convert Pascal’s clear French into equally perspicuous 
English. We should hazard the conjecture on internal 
evidence that the translator is of the gentler sex ; no man 
would have made the curiously irrelevant quotation which 
occurs in the following lines of the preface :—“A study of the 
various editions of the ‘Pensées’ and comparison of 
the notes written upon them, from Voltaire on to M. 
Fougéres, would be an interesting and curious occupation. 
But the conclusion would hardly fail to be Magna est veritas, 
etc” (!) 

Mr. Morell, who wrote the first intelligible account in 


English of Modern German Philosophy, and was the first to - 


adopt the views of Mr. Spencer in psychology, has given a 
popular account of his views in his Philosophical Fragments, 
written during the intervals of business (Longmans) which 
appear to be taken from reports of lectures. They comprise 
a short sketch of the history of modern thought, an account 
of Mr. Morell’s views on metaphysics and three lectures on 
psychology as applied to education. All three subjects are 
treated in an interesting way ; the tabulation of the Kantian 
schools in the first (p. 89) is really useful, and the applica- 
tions of psychology to padagogics is greatly needed, so that 
any attempt in that direction deserves grateful recognition. 
Of course, in the limited space at his disposal, the author 
could not be very thorough in his treatment, but he is 
throughout suggestive and knows what he wishes to say— 
qualities not so frequently to be found in works of far greater 
pretension. We hope Mr. Morell. will continue to devote his 
leisure hours to his favourite subject, and confine his attention 
on some future occasion to some narrower problem which he 
may then treat more fully and satisfactorily. 

It-is a remarkable tribute to the influence of Mr. Ruskin 
on the fame of Turner that in less than, thirty years from the 
death of the latter there should appear a complete Description 
and Catalogue of his Liber Studiorum (Macmillan) ; such 
special-attention has hitherto only been devoted to the Old 
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Masters, The Lider Studiorum, composed in rivalry to 
Claude’s Lider Veritatis, shows Turner at almost his best in 
his “ second manner,” free from the crudities of the first and 
the vagaries of his last. years. Mr. Rawlinson, who has 
compiled the book, gives. every information that can. be 
required as to the subject of each engraving and the marks of 
identification of the separate “states,” and has given a 
general account of the series in his introduction, which con- 
tains a letter from Mr. Seymour Haden and extracts from 
Messrs. Ruskin and Hamerton. The book thus contains all 
that the student or collector of Turner’s engravings is 
likely to require, and to them we can cordially recommend it. 

Strathrowan,a Tale of Modern Life, by M. H. 3 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—A critic’s lot leads him among many 
undesirable publications, but, happily, it is not often his fate 
to be obliged to read through a work like “ Strathrowan.” 
This tale of modern life is the latest novel written by a young 
lady for young ladies ; would that we might venture to hope it 
were the last! Times were when damsels ambitious of literary 
distinction were content to see the fruit of their imagination 
embellishing the columns of the local newspaper or figuring 
in one of the monthly magazines ; but nowadays the confines 
of a periodical are too narrow for their flights of fancy, and, 
if the lady be sufficiently pecunious, a three-volume novel is 
filled with trivial details attaching to a plot which would be 
tiresome in a magazine article of a dozen pages. “ Strath- 
rowan” is an instance of the typical young lady’s novel. The 
heroine, Miss Helen Clifford, is affianced as a child to Lord 
Inveran, her old playmate. He is devoted, she suffers his 
devotion. But during ler lover’s temporary absence, Helen 
meets with an admirable Crichton in the person of Lord 
Glenmore, who at the age of thirty is a. Cabinet Minister 
and ignorant of the rules of Lindley Murray. Glenmore and 
Helen fall in love with each other, and when the Cabinet 
Minister discovers that his darling is betrothed to another 
man he presses his suit until Miss Clifford succumbs to brain 
fever. Lord Inveran returns, and finding his affianced wife 
coy, renounces her and in course of time marries her younger 
sister. Helen becomes Marchioness of Glenmore, and the 
reader learns with no great satisfaction that the line of this 
uninteresting house is still continued. .There is nothing in 
* Strathrowan” that calls for comment except, perhaps, the 
authoress’s blunders in English. Her characters are vague 
and purposeless and her dialogue is commonplace to dulness. 
In all fairness to M. H. it must be allowed, however, that 
she is entirely harmless, that she illustrates no sickly senti- 
ment, that she piles up none of that turbid passion in the 
hearts of her heroes with which readers of modern fiction are 
familiar. M.H.is always lady-like though she does inflict 
her public with lapsesfrom grammar. As an instance, Lady 
Louisa Clifford (vol. 3, p. 77) declares that “ neither of them 
is young or pretty.” Lord Glenmore, the Cabinet Minister, asks 
Helen (vol. 2,p.229): “If you have never loved him who do you 
love?” Again (vol. 1, p. 285) we come upon the iollowing 
sublime effort at composition, “who was he speaking about 
him to?” and on page 11 a delightful confusion of persons in 
the words, “for in her former position as nurse, Mr. Barnet 
declared that Mrs. Fleming, &c., &c.” Helen Clifford is a 
very good girl of the commonplace kind ; she would make 
an admirable curate’s wife ; as the consort of a Cabinet 
Minister, however, we fear she should be hardly able to correct 
the noble Lord’s errors in grammar. 

“Dans ses momens perdus elle étamait les casseroles.” Thus 
a devoted “ bonne,” in one of Edmond: About’s novels, was 
in the habit of utilising her spare time. Tinkering would 
perhaps hardly come under the head of elegant accomplish- 
ments, but it would certainly be a more sensible employment 
for a leisure hour than some of those advocated in Mr. Ellis 
Davidson’s book, “ Pretty Arts for Leisure Hours, dedicated 
to the Ladies of England.” (Chapman and Hall.) Why 
should the women of this nineteenth. century still be consi- 
dered incapable of taking in anything better than a kind of 
mincemeat of art and science? Surely among the painters 
and sculptors of the day there are some women who can hold 
their own as artists without reference to sex. It seems a 


pity even. to encourage the idea that the employment of 
a woman’s leisure hours must necessarily be of the small and 
“niggling ” description advocated. in this publication. When 
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the whole tendency of the age is to do away with the tram- 
mels that have hitherto impeded the higher development 
of a woman’s faculties, why try to raise them up again by 
reducing her to fill up her leisure moments by inartistic and 
useless frivolities? Leather-work has perhaps a charm for 
some people. Fret-work, wood-carving, and modelling in 
wax are capital things to keep boys and girls out of mischief 
during the holidays (especially those boys who appear to have 
more fingers than they quite know what to do with.) And 
there can be no possible objection to children, and grown-up 
people too, making cardboard houses and toys if it amuses 
them todo so. But when we find Drawing and Engraving 
on Wood and Etching mentioned and described—more or 
less accurately—as “ pretty arts for amateurs,” we must pro- 
test. Instead of “taking a copperplate the size of an ordi- 
nary visiting-card,” getting a “ ground prepared for her,” and 
then tracing on it a weak little drawing, we should advise the 
amateur to go through a steady course of study at the Ken- 
sington School of Art, or elsewhere, if she has any real incli- 
nation for drawing. If not, she had better leave the whole 
thing alone. To talk about drawing to one who cannot draw 
is like suggesting to a baby that it should run before it has 
learned to walk, The book may, however, be popular with 
a certain class of readers. On the whole, it is not quite so 
silly as its title. 

Lessing's Dramatic Works. Corrected and edited by 
Ernest Bell. (George Bell and Sons.)—The preface of this 
volume explains that the first five comedies are now translated 
for the first time, while the others have already been done 
into English more than once. We wondered at first 
whether we ought not—like the conscientious actor of 
Vincent Crummles’ troupe, who blacked himself all over 
when about to play Othello—to read every other translation. 
of these plays, before venturing to pass judgment on those 
now before us. We came to the conclusion that in abstain- 
ing from this course we should be able to give a more 
impartial opinion. We have no hesitation in saying that 
these translations, one and all, give a thoroughly literal and 
spirited rendering of Lessing’s great plays, as well as of his 
lighter ones. Where language, thought, and ideas strike us as 
somewhat foreign, we must remember that it is not because 
the English isnot idiomatic, but becausethe ideas, feelings, etc., 
are those of more than acentury ago, and the quaint language 
in which they are expressed is a wonder for the absolute 
fidelity with which the translators have done their work. 

We consider that Mr. Campbell has undertaken a much 
more difficult task in seeking to give again in English verse 
Schiller’s immortal Wilhelm Teli. (Williams and Norgate.) 
It is said that only a poet can translate a poet. Many 
people, however, hold that an accurate and scholarly render- 
ing is sufficient for a translation. Be this as it may, all to 
whom German is not as their mother tongue, but who yet 
care to read Schiller, must owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Campbell for having placed so faithful a rendering of this 
beautiful play beforethem. His language is at times a little 
involved, but this is scarcely to be wondered at, considering 
the immense difficulties with which he had to contend. Yet 
some of the short songs retain much of the grace of the 
original. On the whole the work is a success. Before 
another edition comes out, however, we would suggest a 
rectification of what is evidently a printer’s error: namely, 
the Kwuhrethen (Ranz des Vaches) is twice printed 
Kuéreihen. 

Songs of Many Seasons, by J. Jemmett Brown (George 
Bell and Sons), is a charmingly got-up little volume of verse 
—not poetry. It has reached a second edition—rather a sur- 
prising fact, as it can lay claim to no originality either of 
thought, ideas, or language. ‘The nearest approach in the 
book to anything above mediocrity is a little piece entitled 
“A Last Request.” It is simple and pretty, and much more 
melodious than the three songs (?) already set to music. 


STRAY LEAVES. 
—-— 


E have received from Messrs. Street, 30, Cornhill, their 
W “Indian and Colonial Mercantile Directory for 1878-9.” 
The book is full of most valuable information, carefully com- 
piled with some excellent maps. The various steam routes, 
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rates of fares, railways, banks with their London agents, traders 
in all parts of the world, and products of different countries 
with “customs tariff” are only some of the features, and as 
Messrs. Street have included nothing but what they can 
vouch for as reliable, we have no hesitation in recommending 
the volume as a most useful work. 


THE French journal Za Liderté has commenced the 
publication of a novel, by M. Ernest Lavine, entitled, “Les 
Nihilistes du Canal Moika”—the Moika Canal being an 
offshoot of the Neva, running through the wealthiest district 
of St. Petersburg. The author was formerly editor of Za 
Néva, a journal started at St. Petersburg, in 1871, to promote 
a Franco-Russian Alliance, and which collapsed after a few 
months’ issue. 


THE following is the literary news from Russia this week :— 
Mr. Ershoff has brought out a work at St. Petersburg, 
entitled, “The Personality of Hamlet in Shakespeare’s 
celebrated Play.” A publishing firm in the Russian capital 
has issued a translation of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” and 
“ Paradise Regained,” illustrated by Doré ; the price being 
thirty roubles, or nearly £4. The Earl of Beaconsfield’s novel 
“Tancred” is shortly to appear in a serial form in the 
Sobranie Romanoff. A Moscow firm is preparing a transla- 
tion of Mr. Nassau Senior’s “Conversations with M. Thiers, 
&c.” Smiles’s new work, “Robert Dick, of Thurso,” is also 
promised to the Russian public this year. No less than four 
separate translations have appeared of his “Life of the 
Naturalist, Thomas Edwards,” and his work on “ Self Help” 
is one of the best read books in the Russian language. 
The Rooski Rabotche, a Russian edition of the British 
Workman, with stories written by Russian philanthropists 
to accompany the English engravings, is announced to be 
rapidly increasing in circulation, especially in the eastern 
districts of the Empire. 


IN an eccentric-looking wrapper of veritable brown paper 
containing twelve little pages of print, Mr. Whistler has 
put forth what he calls, and what we sincerely hope for his 
own sake will prove to be, his last word on the case of 
*‘ Whistler v. Ruskin.” The pamphlet will do much to 
alienate him from those who believe in his genius and will 
not add to his reputation as an artist. It is natural, but not 
important, that Mr. Whistler should attack art critics en masse; 
but it seems to us an excess of bad taste to write contemp- 
tuously of such students and recognised teachers of art as 
Professor Ruskin and Colvin. The attack on Mr. Tom 
Taylor, the art critic of the Zzmes, may sell a few copies, and 
the object (perhaps the real one in view) of making money 
by the brochure may be duly attained. 

The important question of the value of art criticism can 
hardly be said to be discussed seriously in a pamphlet of 
such flippant dimensions. Nor can we devote more space 
to the subject here. Perhaps we should have considered the 
interests of the public best by following Mr. Whistler’s own 
suggestions on p. 12, “ Let my work be received in silence !” 


THE Russian Imperial Society for Diffusing Literature in 
the wards of hospitals announces a piece of liberality on the 
part of the editors of twenty of the leading Russian dailies 
which might not be disadvantageously imitated in the 
metropolis, At the solicitation of the secretary of the society, 
the editors of the Golos, the Moscow Gazette and their 
confréres have resolved to grant daily 100 copies of their 
journals free of charge for distribution among the sick. The 
St. Petersburg publishers have also been very liberal with 
their gifts of surplus or damaged books, and by their 
assistance and that of the public the society has been able 
during the last fourteen months to establish 450 hospital 
libraries, embracing 100,000 volumes, 


THE “ Flora of Ferghanah ” is the title of a work on Cen- 
tral Asia just published in Germany by Herr Middendorf, a 
Prussian savant who undertook the exploration of Turkestan 
‘last summer. It is to be hoped that it will soon appear in an 
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English form, as it is greatly commended by Russian men of 4 
science for the deep research displayed by its author. ; 


THE Russian Government is stated to be on the eve of des+ 
patching a number of naturalists to Turkestan to report upon 
the best means of diffusing vegetation over the deserts. Thé 
question is a very important one, and the Government is 
desirous that its views should be energetically carried out by 
the Turkestan authorities. At Chemkent, General Kaufmann 
has recently inspected some plantations of the areca palm 
which thrives remarkably well in portions of the desert sub- 
jected to irrigation. The culture of a species of laurel in the 
neighbourhood of Kazala, where nothing grew before, has 
also been attended with satisfactory success. 


It is known that MM. Pierre Véron and Robert Plan- 
quette have written a comic opera, which is to be played at 
the inauguration of the new theatre at Monaco. The 
rehearsals have already commenced, in order that the piece 
may be given at the commencement of February. The 
following is the cast : 


Le Marquis de Cerny......... M. Ismaél. 

Le Chevalier Gaston ......... Mdme. Galli-Marié. 

La Marquise de Cerny ...... » | Lacombe-Duprez. 
LEGGE: ci cieccdccsegscctasouscccss * Irma Marié. 


The action is laid in the reign of Louis XV. The costumes 
are designed by Grévin. 


MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN AND DAVYL are on the point 
of completing a grand new spectacular drama, entitled 
“La Guerre,” which will be produced at the Gaz#é. 


HANDEL’s oratorio, “ Samson,” will be performed at Exeter 
Hall on Friday next. Mrs. Osgood, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Vernon Rigby, Mr. Hilton, and Mr. Santley, are the chief 
vocalists, and the performance will be conducted by Sir 
Michael Costa. 


NO less than five new pieces will shortly be produced in 
Paris. At the Opera will be played “Yedda;” at the 
Bouffes-Parisiens, “La Marocaine ;” at the Athenée ; “ Babel- 
Revue ;” at the Ambigu, “ L’Assommoir” (adapted from Emil 
Zola’s novel of the same name) ; and finally, at the Variétés, 
“Le Grand Casimir” is promised. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Breath Bay, Heary.—A ay ot J ey oe under the Pharaohs Translated 
by ; we i i 
(oP hilp Sauk. By B.A. 2 ier ak with go he ge OL "jeu 
aot E. Marlett, F.R.CS. —Hydropathy. aa Tindall and Co. 


reine We, DD. Bishop of Nant The h 
entat 
caso, Right 5 Part Vil. Longmans, Green and Co, ee 
Cunning Allen. rahe Lives of Eminent British Painters. Revised edition 
by Mrs. Charles Heaton. Vol.t. George Bell and Sons. 
Dramatic Works of Goethe, translated from the German. Bell and Sons. 
posmetas Seer Book for Sry She. ae Petter and in. ine Piaak 
ect Society. es i 
OE viele wplishad for the Society by Trbeerant Gor = 
Epic of Hades, The.—By the author of “ of Two Worlds,” with 17 illus- 
Prot Lloyd Gen I C. Kegan Paul and Co. 
Fowle. | Dr. T. oe th. Charing Cross Publishing Company. 
cues gy oy by.—The Student's Commentary on the Holy 
6 wcls\ oe Joho 7 i 
Gouhag Famke Secu! translated b Swanwick. George Bell and 
Gottshall, Rudolf ven es Leaves, a novel ; translated by Bertha Ness, 
3 vols. “er ae Co. 
Grove, George, D.C. edited by.—A Dictiomary of Music and Musicians. 
Guthrie, Frederick, Ph.D.—London Science Class Books. Practical Physics. 


ans and 
Grech Prime, A. Sixth Edition. Clarendon Press Series. 
Gwen. oes a 6 hee eee Ss “The Epic of Hades.” C. Kegan 


Hall, C. B—-Contd's Cure. Remington and Co. 
Hamilton, ae The pees S aes of England. Elliot Stock. 
Harris, RN - Bell Soe = sane Ward and Co, 
fendtbas Peas i, The Qcon O Society, New Series. N 
i — 
= s ew os. 55—56 


teen Se SC ihe Your Book ot Pane of Facts in Science =o 


O’B aa ae ustin.—Lives of the Cardinals. , 1879. Part I, 
"Roland Lad and Co. aoe 

O'Reilly, Mrs. Robert.—Phcebe’s Fortunes. 3 vols. Strahan and Co., Limited. 

Pili s England.—A Satire, 18 » by Ajax. W. Poole. 

Rogers Charles, LL.D. Memoirs of Jobe Knox, and of 
"The Favail of Knox. Printed for Club. 

Shadows of the Coming Truth. Elliot 

Silver Question, The.— Reviewed by an Indian Official. Longmans and Co. 

Street's Indian and Colonial Sercuhs Daemon tr aon G. Street and 


Co., 
Whi and Co, 
wee c. Remind Go. 
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]_YCEUM.—HAMLET, EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 
}{AMLET.—Mx. HENRY IRVING. 


( ee ELLEN TERRY. 


Ly AMLET~aLYCEUM; EVERY EVENING, 7.30. 





SPIERS AND POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


ba ear wh Lala Ox lene and | GRILL Room, for Leno, 
tlemen) from o’clock, Dinners, oon 
5 sl Ti Midnighs (lor Ladies and Gem. 
BUFFET ( from r1o a.m. till tlemen). 


midnight t R ments. 
fae Be. from 12 till 3 cane a cone ——- ~~ 


The BUFFET is pete, for Gentle- 
men only after 8 SPIERS & POND. 


Avian’ ROOMS (late Casino), 7 and 8, Great 

Windmill Street, Piccadilly, IS NOW OPEN, free, to the public, asa 

Grand Café and Estaminet. Billiard Saloon. Smoking and Reading Rooms. 

~—. and Foreign Papers taken in.—Manager, R. Pratt. Proprietor, 
IGNELL. 





IRST = B. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, 1879. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—CLASSES in NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY by PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc. in CHEMISTRY by Dr. 
UPR RRS. ZOOLOG TANY, will commence extly 
January r2t WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, MEDICAL SCHOOL, BROAD 
TUARY For particulars apply to W. H. ALLCHIN, Dean. 


A CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER PREPARES for 
snaeliios ter Chine and’ Toe Coopers fit a and Ma Iadinn Telocraphe. “<=. 
passed during the last few months rst (twice), 3rd, 4th (twice).—Wrangler, 
Rochester House, Ealing. 


ANDWELL, near BIRMINGHAM. 
Vistror—The Lord Bishop of LICHFIELD. 
Presipents—The Earl and Countess of DARTMOUTH. 
Lavy SurerintTENDENT—Miss WINSCOM. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT: 
Five Open Scholarships for Girls will be offered for co tion on 1m 
and 23 next, value from £10 to a year, and Aad ny eg ego H os 
of Scholarships are re-eligible. are for Girls under Eig wed years ef 
e; Two for Girls under Sixteen. For further information apply to Miss 
INSCOM, Sandwell, Birmingham. 


RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
SELECT GEeseee. Twice Weekly, at the Residence of a Parisian 


Lady, diflemée. Hig recommended. ‘erms, uarterl Private 
Lense, Families ‘ad Stem can be ornaged ten ; « Mademoiselle,” 


44, Eastbourne Terrace, P. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), x, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; oe & 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
S.W. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700, 
E. COZENS SMITH, G General Manager. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, Landen. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss sett'ements. 
lasteennes listed in oh para af te OG. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
J “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by » Charles Lyell, — os j ne 
says :—“‘ As it is impossible to enable the reader to recognise 
at tight by the ad of werbal descriptions x Agus, he will do well t obiain a 
well-arranged Collect such as may be 
TENNANT (149 een Toker ot Mi at t King® College, Lon ae i 
peers collections are supplied on i follo plain Mahogany 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays.....00....:.++s 4220 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five TrayS........0esss++es ° 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine Drawers................ 10 10° 0 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Drawers. az1o0o0 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to s000 guineas each. 
THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR ia FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD 


HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BERATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lbs: 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8. 


PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall). 
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SAMUEL LEWIS and CO. 
EG to announce that their GRAND CLEARANCE 
SALE, to stocktaking, IS NOW ON. GREAT BARGAINS 
are being offered 
COLOURED Shean iets Dark Colours, from 4d. to 38. rrd. 


B rk from 
BLACK SILK VELVETS, eae tote Syn 


Bites tt and and COLOURED ¥ vive 


aa 


Lap OsTUM UMS. rom rd RE and SILK Ditto, 298. od. 


sama of there are worth 16s.). 


ALL-SILK Ditto, from 39s. 9d. 
CHILDREN’S from as. r 
All Newest Styles and Half Value. 
UNMADE BALL DRESSES, as. rd. and 3s. rrd. 
MANT trd. to 20 guineas. 


A from 4%. 
WATERPROOFS, ‘om 18. rd. 
LINENS, CALICOES, Ae — a. 
c. . 
een. ak: onerenuts Take. 


Wholesale and Retail Silk Merchants, General Drapers, 
Dress Warehousemen, and Ladies’ Outfitters, 


ll, 8, and 9, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 


RICES PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
mited—_GOLD ME — — a awarded to the C ny in the 

ARTS x ul IBI Co of 1878. mend "thele GOLD MED DAL 
PALMITINE ten aan LES ae 


NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS fer boone 
case, their CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, od hee PURE GLYCERING: 


B IRKBE Be K BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lan 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with ns y introd aud 
Interest allowed on the minimum monthly . No ‘charge made for strtore: 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued 
none sass the custody of Securities of Customers, and 1 the 
Collection of Bills ot Enchanes, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and advances made thereon. 
Gains thours Gake ed Ui Gc none Saturdays, then from 20 to 2 On 
ne ere eee ee 
A Pamphlet, with fall particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly ail 
diseases hive their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and 


T CONTAINS WON eat UL PROPERTIES con- 


| Re ALSO HAS eee PROPERTIES that 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St., Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 

INE OLD ah aie 7 PRINCIFES, Bana sp per hd, 

buces, 12s. and ca. ne ane he for ven for 38) Regal ee ae yr aoe olethipes 4 

complet bones, by pos scod 


NSON & Co., Importers, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
Bema a eli Bd to five. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


K Baca s COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 





Testimontat. (Original may be seen.) 
Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I bave pleasure 


fg teak heaenees otek fe ene reds et Asthma, 
iad Bronchial Senet oe te aus to Le known to be 
appreciated. I with the results. W.B.G. 


"aan ae Indian Medical Service. 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 134., Tins, 28. 9d., by all Drugg‘sts, &c. 


aornagnapa haan —. " bs 


Pt mea eg set 
Bae aca, 


pantie 
ot ~ 
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eee g NAL OILERS A I a TT a np et OTE HABA SS ae 
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EDWARD, WHITE. drom,,Dents), 


CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 


Of best quality only, and moderate price. 
PRIZE MEDALS.—LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 
** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 
A —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
I O. safe per post, One of 


BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 


Perfect for time, beauty, ee eee air-tight, damp- 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Mannfacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.0, John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


# JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 





ti VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


: CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

; From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application 
to 94, UPPER THAMES STREET, London, 

and in future will be issued with every Packet sold by us. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD, 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished 
Steel, without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., 


eee 


and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. one 
W. G. NIXEY’S’ BLAGK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 


12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, wW. 
CAU!TION.— There are several Spurious Imitations. 


i FURNISH YOUR HOUSE win 


TABLE KNIVES, [VORY, per dozen, from 19s. to 5s. 
ELECTRO FORK8—Tabie,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., 959. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 228.; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c., 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO., 


LADIES’ {ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CoO., 
Inventors and Patentees of the 

ELASTIC P< 

aaa SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 

GS, To his late aes  * and to Her Majesty's 
&c., Aimy and Navy. 

MADE TO ANY 292, STRAND, LONDON. 

MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RUBY DYE. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


JUDSON’S DYEs. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


. A single Sixpenny bottle in a pail of hot water will dye.a jacket, a skirt, or a 
bie-cloth in five minutes. 


JUDSON’S DYES. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 








| , SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


ees reptonegs 
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_ FIELD’ Ss. GREAT, SALE. . 


CILVER ELECTRO . "PLATE, curtery, 3 


AT ONE-THIRD UNDER COST. 

Must be Cleared. c) 

PREMISES COMING DOWN. wi 
28, CHEAPSIDE, CITY, E.C. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


‘ESSRS. JA'Y are always provided with experienced 
Dressmakers and Milliners ready to travel to any part of the ki 
free of expense to purchasers, when the emergencies of sudden or unexpect 
mourning require the immediate execution of mourning orders, They 
with them Dresses and Millinery, besides Material at-1s. per yard an ane renene. 
to cut, from the piece, all marked in plain fi ond a 1s as pee 
— at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
easonable ne Peemees also given for Household Mourning at a great saving to 


large or small 
JSAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum ‘i 
Will be glad to forward his New Puannas gratis and post free, which — 
ly perf Painiess system of ada’ ARTIFICIAL TEET 
re ramen by Her Majesty’s Rerclhenen Patent), 
WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


London, 1862; Paris, 1 ee 1876; Vienna, 1873; 
and New York, 1853 


CONSULTATION ae FREE, 


TESTIMONIAL, 
* Jan. 27, 1877. 


‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thauks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my ” Artificial Teeth, which render m = 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtain 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable een as are at liberty 
to use my name. “Ss. G. HU 


“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £6. 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—=-light, 17s. ; 3 do., sos.; § do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From sft, £3, to 6-ft.. £30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &c. 
GARDEN TOQLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) €: 





** By Appoiatment S conaedieades tothe Queen. . 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPs’'s 
(BREAKFAST) 


TO 5..0.4. 


JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
‘-HOMGEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


LAZENBY_ and SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and 
entd Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Peehten of the cele- 


receipts, and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so 
long and es ye oa uished by their oe ae to remind the public that that 


every article prepar asen dulterated. , Wig- 
more ea "Eavendish sh’ Square tiie a ea e 6, Edwards se ‘Porenaa Sauna an 
18, Trinity Street, London, 


HAsvers 6 SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers. 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that 
peeers R.A iar Zee SONj bears the Cet tae 


sera Pris —Sleeplessness, Haunlency, 
by eg i, nant nausea st sell b eyspepyc tes are shipped to meee 


€ quantities ot oe 
. world. aaneols iy increasing demands for Hollomag'e natidiagee ves its. 
. Power penny? its estimation by a of the 
: omach, ia in diseases of the liver, and in digedena br we (2 caused. by cold 
or a slu et eer no medicine is so efficacious, no rem so as 
these Pills, which are altogether of doing mischief. By quickeni 
digestion, they give r hing — = the appetite, impart tone “— 
strengthen o whale physical frame. = ~ 


“Z 
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APLE»and €O., LONDON, 
RTISTIC“FURNITURE, - surmion FUR: 
Fr ARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


AP and Co., 
ANUFACTURERS of BED ROOM SUITES. 
Dt ARO ey of BEDDING... 
ANUFACTURERS of EASY CHAIRS. 
APLE and CO., DECORATORS. 
RTISTIC DECORATIONS 


N EVERY CONCEIVABLE STYLE CARRIED 
OUT at the LOWEST POSSIBLE COST 
UPERIOR FURNITURE FOR HOT 
CLIMATES. 


APLE and Co., the largest and most convenient 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT i in the world. A pee of any 

magnitude Furnished from Stock in Three Days. Purchasers should ingpock 

this Stock before deciding elsewhere. All goods marked in plain figures. 

blished 39 years. 


APLE and Co. supply every requisite for 
HOUSE PURSE. including linens, ironmongery, glass, 
crockery ware, clocks, bronzes, and every description of ornaments, either for 
— or drawing room, or for and wedding presents, in separate 
epartments. 


ee eee eT ncansnnnsesesnsieteiseiiietitsdin ei tacestiamaeaaceamaains 

APLE. and Co.—DINING .. ROOM _ FUR- 

NITURE.—Sideboards, in oak, mahogany, and other woods, from five 

ineas to 100 guineas ; fine oak and medieval ining room furniture ; tables 

S three guineas to 70 guineas. An immense. assortment of clocks, bronzes, 
and cther ornaments. 


APLE and Co—DRAWING ROOM FUR- 


NITURE, the largest assortment in London. An endless variety of 
Cabinets, from two to 60 guineas, many quite new in design ; a large assortment 
of Buhl Furniture as well as Black and Gold ; 100 Eas Chairs, from one to 10 
aoe? a very extensive Stock of Clocks, Bronzes, and F ancy Ornaments ; 500 

himney Glasses, from two to 80 guineas ; Console Tables as well as Girondoles, 
from one to 20 guineas. 


APLE and Co. —BEDSTEADS. 











edsteads, wide 3ft. 

Ss. 
Good strong iron stumps, for servants......+es-c0++++0+-« 8 
Good strong French bedsteads.......ccescsesensenseeessssetes 12 
Tron half-tester bedstead...........0cessssesestsessereerseeves «| 22 
SOOT QC oc ssncerececmagitttissttessbitiecdiongeriogeneeed 5 
Brass. Fiecnch. bedstead cescessseeqsesqeesscece seks queneceteonns 5 
Superior ith. s.c00r00. seccssccsessdescacdtecscoverssvesvosseebonees = 


Brass half-tester bedstead..,. 75 © 
Iron Cribs, japanned any ‘colour, ft. b aft, 2 138. a + ditto, aft. 6in. - oft. 
i » 16s. gd. ey ae ae ear irch ha f-tester Bedsteads in all sizes, 
ices from 7os.—M 


EDDING, WARRANTED PURE, — MAPLE 





and Co. s 
For Bedsteads, wide aft. | 4ft.6in.| sft. 
2 Gis &d lea 4 
Paillasses... ererrriiT Titi iit itt tit te 6 3 10 O 1 Io 6 
Coloured wool mattressetessseiss.+<acssiseesee entcinceids to 4 6 17 6 
Good horsehair mattresses.. ectececseesee| 26 3 | 45 0 | SB 6 
Le Sommier elastique portable mattress... seavveneee!i 33 9 | 56 6 | Go © 
Patent wire-woven Spring MattresSeee...creersseesesesreeess 429.9 |55 0 | 60 © 
German Spring MattresseS.errseose..sserersseeerseerensesesesee] 35 °O | 50 0 | 58 ° 
French mattresses to use over ‘spring... stedeceecs... 35 © | S55 0 | 65 O 
All ——— manufactured on he presniilid by machinery of the: best 
eae has been erected so as to produce it pure and at the lowest 
possible cost.—MAPLE and Co. 
APLE and Co. BED ROOM SUITES. 
EDSTEADS, BEDDING, 


ED ROOM SUITES in PINE, 6% Guineas. 

ED ROOM SUITES ENAMELLED, to Guineas, 

ED ) ROOM” SUITES IN SOLID ASH with Plate 

ED ROOM SUITES in SOLID ‘WALNUT, in 
the early English style, with Plate glass Wardrobe, 24 guineas. 

ED ROOM SUITES, 200 in STOCK. 


I LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


ONTAINING the PRICE = EVERY ARTICLE | 


REQUIRED in FURNISHING. 


APLE and Co.—BED “ROOM SUITES in 
EARLY ENGLISH, carried out to design by the ieee 


sentra aioe, ee Te en ee with this firm, 
be seen. &c., has been erected so as to this class of 
topest puakivvecans cost.—145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham Court 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
article thet can pasalay be sequised in at the same 
than any in England. Patterns sent and 


M4" and Co., 14 


COURT ROAD. 
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Messrs. MAPLE and Co. respectfully to state that this Depart- 
ised that 

they sre buy foepared rape 207 

given free of 


TOTTENHAM 


~ 


¢ hw 


_ 33, Onnat Mamtaoroven STRERT 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. pie Siarqoets Drxon., 
SECOND EDITION. Vols. r 


coon Sahn a eee ee sr 


eee information into so 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, 
Bassa W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, syed Ramis, By the a 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE LAST OF BER LINE. By the Author of 
“ ST. OLAVE’S,” &c, 3 vols. 


LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowseti. 3 vols, 


“The of ‘ Lo al’ is thoroughl dramatic, : the Jenguags be 
Fou nat vigorous, aud thes chaoact we characters are Saue wab = hand."—Court 
our nal 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Gaoacs MACDONALD, 
LL.D., Author of Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols 


“oA weitat « It is impossible to do ustice to its lof purpose and 
inn nasneundanintne Hain ahaa ome Folios ¥ . 


KELVERDALE. By the Ear or Desarr. 


“Lord Desart's book is agreeable and amusing. It is pleasantl wrietame 
and full of clever pictures of Society, evidently sketched from life.”"— Pos#. 


A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. — By.Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “Viva,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 


PROFESSOR RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Published by, and to be had of, Gaorce Aten, Sunnyside, Orpington, Kent, 
who will forward Priced Lists on application. 











TO MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


ARGE or SMALL QUEEN TITERS of BOOKS 
PURCHASED (immediate Cash Payment) 

Also PARLIAMENTARY BLUE BOOKS, or JOURNALS of the 
LORDS and COMMONS, not further required for Reference, purchased or 
allowed for in EXCHANGE, either for BOOKS or BOOKBIN DING. 

Please note Address, 

R. J. MITCHELL & SONS, Second-hand Book Stores, 
52 and 36, Parliament Street, Westminster.’ 


EDGES and BUTLER invite attention to the 
following WINES and — 


Good Sherry, Pale or Gold......+.+«.. avs 30S-, 368., 425., per dozen, 
Very choice Sherry....... ‘as, es ce ti oe eee 
. from first-class shippers... cS cd erTE NN Ah 308, + 428., 488., per dozen. 
CAaOGE ccc ctedicd 00 kb phdemebabde 14 » 208., 245.4 per 
y CRONE 5 ices t00s5knet 308.5 36s, » 428., , 60s., per dozen, 
Spaniieg Champagne.......... -368., ’ ’ ’ » per en. 
ock and Moselle........... 22845 305., 36s., 4258., 48s., 608, per dozen 
Old Pale Brandy .. ...2eeseceessseess — Aton Bes 60s., 728., 848,, per dozen. 
Fine Old Irish ‘al Scotch Whisky... 428., 485., per dozen. 


Wines in Wood, Gallon. Cntevo. J > 
ood Sherry...... ms. 6d. £8 oo 13100) = 6£g0 100 


Choice Sherry...... 17s. 6d. Ir 100 22.100 44 190 
Old Sherry.....++23%- 6d. 14.150 29 ©° 57 00 
aeons ova celkas 148. 6d. 10 z3 20 00 39 0° 
Old Port.icosssess 20s, 6d. 131 27 0° 53 90 
Old Pale Brandy ..21s., 248., 308., a, gee imperial gallon. 


ot Ts: priced —_ . es Ringe Read, Bs to Hedges and Butler, 155, Regent 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
ae. Gold Medal, now given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily 


FR Y*S COCOA Bx FRA CT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocos only, deprived of the superfioous oi 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


ES CARACAS COCOA, 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 





Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Asrrowroot, — 


BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR, 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the 


Family Table. 
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ag atte JEFFERIS, and COMPANY, (Limited). _ _ 


s86e, 28 57, and 1877, the liability of the Shareholders is to the amount of their 








are nasi, oxi kates aloe, 3 vom pare, bre Hater th Bank at ae en 
aie aa te “DIRECTORS (eno vem) : 
vy House, ee Ah 
Hug PMAYN J OHN JOSEPH ROB et w W Rea, Lansdowne in; J 
a! Basar rece M.D., Warwi se Lean Sas, Dae ay Cr Sie Aréaae 


Banxers—LLOYD'S B. PER, Ba, apeen bie io 
Soricrror—OLIVER MIN are 

M&CHANICAL AND CONSULTING ENGINEER b Jie tS Fad Le 

SECRETARY if 


(pro tem.)—Mr. "ani pecan Earl bose, Covey 





and Jefferis, of 1 of Londontal ni 
Patent Licences, Tra 


ABRIDG 
HIS Compeny i is established for the ‘purpose of Purch Purchasin asing from M m Messrs. Haynes 


will rl of thelr business as from Nov. 11, "2878 


Coven th Bor mah 
faint fe Medal an tro Diplomas atthe Philadelphia’ Eshibion 3076 naire ae peer uae Sr 
fnternational Extibition, Se 











878, The gross a ean an sales Bicycles, Tricyles, Rubber-Tyred Wheels, Repairs, and 


ait ieee Hh per cent. on the sales. The working eapeutes Having G8. three years were £ 


M and - ‘amounts to £24,000, oo} ;—Valuation of oe 
patents £4000 ; of orders in hand, lease of premises in Spon Street and Ryley Street, 
Oe sta Beate Lane Cee tS, Thich wil be pala following manner— “be 





; £4000 at the expiration of one day, £3324 5s, €d. at the expiration of four m 
> nt of the Company, after 7 per cent. 















The business is a thoroughly bond fide and will e dividends. 
No i ease acts cones lente 7 eeeesS will be catéfully limited to the Jo west practical amou 
i . 10n for pane, susapeeee Wan Spee 6 & it of 2 a 5 par ceaee, should be forwarded to the Bashers ef the Compbhy: 4 
lotment t ts 
Prospectuses and forms of ~ eelen Wey Btices can be “had at the ofces of the Company, the Ariel Works, Spon Street, Coventry ; at 56, Queen Victoria: 
Street, London ; and of the Sec. tem.), Mr. Henry Merrick, Accountant, Earl Street, as 
The memorandum and articles of associatiion, oe the above referred to contract, certified statement, and reports, may be seen at the offices of Mr. o 


Minster, 27, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


FA are JEFFERIS, and COMPANY (LIMITED).—NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the Lisi 


of APPLICATIONS for SHARES in the above Company will CLOSE on the 1st day of February next. 
ated this 6th day of January, 1879. HENRY MERRICK, Secretary, protem, _ 


NOTICE.—The New Novet, “BENEATH the WA VE, : 
by Miss DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the 
Snow,” “ The Vicar’s Governess,” &c,, this day, now ready, | 
in 3 vols., at all Libraries. : 


NOTICE.— On Monday next, January 13, price 2s.; cloth, 
2s. 6d., uniform with ieee esta o Miss fiussell’s othe 
. Novel, -“ Footprinis in the ie. Edi sei 
‘pul be then ready, 

THE VICARS GOVERNESS. 


London: JOHN and ROBERT MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. a 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 293, will be 
published on WERMESDAY, JANUARY rth, 
ConrTENTs : 
















ON THE 15th INSTANT. NEW SERIES. - 


THEN NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, No, 


ConrENTS : 





I. LESSING. 
Il. AGGRESSIVE NONCONFORMITY. 





a 
a 
ies 













Ill. THE REFLECTION OF ENGLISH CHARACTER IN ENGLISH I, PRINCE BISMARCK. VI. THE THOUSAND [ 7 
ART. ONE NIGHTS. 
II. PUBLIC OOLS:— 
IV. PRINCE BISMARCK. at Fi SCHOOLS:— | 11, ENGLAND'S POLICY TO. 





V. OUR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 

VI. IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE? 

VII. DR. SAMUEL SMILES’ WORKS ON SELF-HELP. 
VIII. RUSSIA AND THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 

IX. PARTY GOVERNMENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


New Booxs.—Norice.—One Thousand Copies of 
Fanny Kemble’s “ Records of a Girlhood.” One Thou- 
sand Copies of Smiles’s “ Life of Robert Dick, of Thurso.” 
Zwo Thousand Five Hundred Copies of Mrs. Brassey's 
“ Voyage of the Sunbeam,” and very many Copies of 
every other Recent Work of General Interest, are in cir- 
culation at Mudie’s Select Library. Fresh Copies added 
as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is Pro- 
vided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear 

First Class Subscription, One Guinea per annum and 
upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


- WARDS AFGHAN 
Ill. THE NUPTIALS of ATTILA, TAN. 4 . 


By Guonce Mzrxpiru. | vi11. THE . CUSTODIANS OF 
IV, MAX MULLER ON THE LEARNING IN T 
ORIGIN OF RELIGION. MIDDLE AGES. 4 


V. A BELEAGUERED CITY:| IX. SELECTED BOOKS 
By Mrs, OvirHanrt, THE QUARTER. 


C. KEGAN PAUL AND CO., 1, Parzrnoster SQUARE. | 


Cambridge University Press. 


NOW READY, 





«3 












Germany and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. 4 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 

Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
3 vols,, demy 8vo, cloth, with Portraits and Maps, price 488. 

“ Dr. Bucch’s valnme has made people thigh snd talk, oven, more than 














Prospectuses, postage free, on application. stenton to, an earler aud an almost Cqonly emineat” mie 4 
30, 2 : i 3 







MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 





London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Printed for the RANKEN and CO., St. 
Proprietor by * 5S i, Drury Court, snare Sroed s ent Lees —— WILLIAMSON, at 136 
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